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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

DMIRAL DEWEY has so identified himself with the Philip- 
pine policy of the President as to force the dabblers in 
politics, trained and untrained, and who long to see the 

downfall of McKinley, to drop mentioning the Admiral as a pos- 
sible political rival of the President. For it is only by antagoniz- 
ing the President that Dewey could make political capital, put 
himself in line as a Presidential candidate, possibly take away the 
Republican nomination from Mr. McKinley or, as an opposition 

candidate, beat him at the polls. And Admiral 


Agmirsl Dewey. Dewey has chosen to stand by the President, 
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indeed, holding the views he does, no other course was open to 
him as an honorable man. 

It is true that before we crossed swords with the Filipinos, 
when with them we were fighting a common enemy, Dewey 
expressed his belief that the Filipinos were more fitted for self 
government than the Cubans, and his views on this point, that 
of the relative fitness of Filipinos and Cubans for self government, 
have undergone no change. Questioned on landing in America 
he reiterated this belief. But Filipinos and Cubans alike he 
regards as unfit for self-government, holds that it would be a 
blunder for us to leave either people free to work out their own 
form of government and rule themselves, holds that it would but 
end in anarchy, believes that those islands having come into our 
possession we should hold on to them, not alone for the good of 
their inhabitants—and he believes that it is for their good that 
we should deny them the right to rule themselves, that we should 
govern them as a benevolent master, that they would be better 
off as subjects than as citizens—but also because the possession 
of such islands would add to the grandeur of our country. After 
a while we can give them local self-government, but as to giving 
up the islands that the fortune of war has put in our way : let us 
not think of it. And so believing, and it is not surprising that 
the man of military training should so believe, Admiral Dewey 
goes hand in hand with the President, cannot be made his 
political rival. 

So is Admiral Dewey outside of the arena of politics, and in 
justice to him it must be said that, recognizing that a training 
such as his is no good school for the fitting of a man to fill the 
position of chief magistrate of a Republic with honor to himself 
and benefit to his country, he seems to be well pleased to be con- 
sidered as outside. Into that arena, into which soldiers have 
been tempted, and wherein they have added not to their reputa- 
tions, but suffered a dimming of their honors gained in other 
fields, he expresses no desire to enter and begs his friends who 
urge him to enter to desist. 


ON THE eve of the elections the President called upon his 
Philippine Commission for a preliminary report for use as a cam- 
paign document. And a very acceptable docu- 
ment did the four commissioners now in America, 
Professors Schurman and Worcester, Admiral 
Dewey and ex- Minister to China Denby, promptly 
furnish in obedience to his request. Indeed, so hurriedly did 
they prepare the report that it bears many marks of haste in the 
shape of minor statements that do not harmonize, such as in one 
paragraph that in June Aguinaldo came to our troops in the 
Philippines, and in a succeeding that ‘‘ he arrived with thirteen 
of his staff on May rgth.’”’ But a very fair bit of special 
pleading it is, though distinctively an ex-parte statement con- 
vincing only to those already convinced. 

The report starts off with a reference to the Philippine 
rebellion of 1896, which it says ‘‘ was in no sense an attempt to 
win independence, but was merely an effort to obtain relief from 


Report of the 
Philippine 
Commission. 
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abuses which were rapidly growing intolerable.’’ And so saying, 
the commissioners appear to think they have belittled the strug- 
gle for independence, in the eyes of the American people, as 
being a sort of after thought. 

But because the Filipinos did not take up arms in 1896 to 
win independence have we a right to assume that their desire 
for independence is not deep, not ardent but merely ephemeral ? 
When in 1775 the American colonies revolted against Great 
Britain the movement was not one to win independence but to 
obtain relief from abuses of government that were held to be 
intolerable. It was not until a year of fighting had gone by 
that they declared their purpose to win their independence. And 
because this resolution was not come to until after a year of fight- 
ing was the idea of independence not deeply cherished there- 
after? Indeed, was it not so deeply cherished that when later the 
British Government offered to give relief from the abuses first 
complained of such offer was spurned by the loyal people of the 
colonies, loyal not since the Declaration of Independence to the 
British crown but to the idea of independence ? 

But to come down to the material part of the report which 
is an attempted exoneration of the President from all blame for 
the troubles in the Philippines. For, be it said, 
the report is notably barren as to suggestions for 
the future government of the people of the Philip- 
pines further than to say that they must go through long school- 
ing before they can be trusted with even local self-government. 
No scheme, no plan for the government of the islands does the 
commission develop. All its effortsin this report are directed to 
show that the Filipinos have themselves alone to blame for the 
bloodshed in the Philippines, that we are entirely blameless, that we 
have pursued in the Philippines the only course open to us, that 
we could have taken none other than we have without dishonor, 
that the hands of the Administration are clean. 

‘“* After the landing of our troops,’’ says the report, ‘‘ Agui- 
naldo made up his mind that it would be necessary to fight the 
Americans.’’ But why? Because he made up his mind that we did 
not propose to recognize the independence of the Philippines, that 
we proposed to hold them as our own, treat the people thereof as 
our subjects and rule over them in such way as we willed, regard- 
less of their wishes ; because he made up his mind that indepen- 
dence could not be had without fighting for it. And was he not 
right? Cherishing the thought of independence, resolved to 
attain it and seeing that we proposed to deny it to the Filipinos, 
had he not reason to make up his mind that it would be necessary 
to fight the Americans? Look at things as he and other 
Filipinos proclaiming the independence of their islands must 
have looked at things and answer the question : Where falls the 
blame? Upon the shoulders of those who sought independence, 
chrished it so dearly as to be ready to fight for it, die for it or we 
who denied them? In the light of our own history, who forced 
the fighting ? 


Exonerating the 
President. 


BuT, continues the report of thecommission: ‘‘ Deplorable 
as war is, the one in which we are now engaged was unavoidable 
by us.’’ But why unavoidable? Because we 
resolved on taking possession of the islands as 
our property, treating the people as our subjects ; 
in short, because we made it so. And when did war become 
unavoidable, when bloodshed inevitable ? When, on January sth, 
one month before the fighting actually began, President Mc- 
Kinley caused the promulgation of a proclamation in the Philip- 
pines declaring war, or declaring a purpose to extend our military 
rule over the territory under the government of and 
owing allegiance to the new Philippine republic and use, if need 
be, the military forces of the United States to extend it. And 
what did this amount to but a declaration of war upon this 
Philippine republic, a republic indeed that we refused to recog- 


** An Unavoid- 
able War.’’ 





nize, and then did war become unavoidable. And who made it 
so? ‘* But,” says the report of the commission, ‘‘ any other course 
on our part would have been ignominious.’’ For our part we 
fail to see what would have been ignominious in recognizing the 
right of the Filipinos to their own country, and to rule in their 
own country, and such recognition would have avoided war, won 
the eternal gratitude of a people. 

But this was not to be, the powers that be in America 
wanted the country of the Filipinos, not alone for the profits 
directly involved, but to extend our influence in 
the East, an influence to be used to win conces- 
sions from an effete Chinese empire for the 
exploitation of a country unsurpassedly rich in natura! resources 
and teeming with a population marvelously industrious. Of 
course, this exploitation would be for the profit of the few alone 
in America not of the many, but by the greed of the few are our 
policies dictated, this greed commanded that we take the country 
of the Filipinos for our own purposes and this have we proceeded 
todo. And after arduous work, disappointing and costly cam- 
paigning for nearly a year, for the Filipinos really showed a love 
for their country and determination to defend it, this we are at 
last seemingly doing with much success. With great energy, 
with a rapidity demoralizing to their enemies, have our troops 
closed in upon the great level plain of Pampango to the north of 
Manila, in the very heart of the Tagal country, from which 
Aguinaldo drew, so long, the supplies for his army. This 
country we are winning, aye, have won, for our troops have 
swept over it and scattered all organized resistance, driving the 
remnants of the Filipino army over the mountains still further 
into the north, 

And so have we won for ourselves a rich part of the country 
of the Filipinos, so have we achieved real military success, so do 
we proclaim that organized resistance to our arms is broken. As 
a dispatch to the New York Sun hopefully sums up the situa- 
tion: ‘‘ Aguinaldo undoubtedly hopes to re-establish some form 
of government at Bayambong, but will surely be fooled. He is 
skillfully seeking a rabbit warren which may enable him to 
avoid capture for months. But he will never have time to 
organize anything anywhere. He will never again be long 
enough in one place to set the wheels of government going.’’ 
And so the Filipino Government hopefully organized on repub- 
lican lines, successfully fulfilling the functions of government 
while we let it alone, has been broken up and so do we, who set 
out to smother a nascent republic, proclaim our success. Military 
success is ours, we have denied the right of the Filipinos to rule 
in their own country, denied them the right to live as free men, 
as other than subjects, and have won, but we have won there- 
with something far different than the eternal gratitude of a peo- 
ple—something we could have won in a different way and some- 
thing of which, when won, no man would have had canse to be 
ashamed. Military victory, indeed, is ours, but there are other 
victories than those won by the sword, victories greater, more 
lofty, more godly, for be it remembered that the god of battles 
is a god of hate and our God a God of Love. 

ON THE lessons of the late elections we comment at some 
length elsewhere, but there are one or two points of special 
interest to Populists upon which we wish to add 
a word. Kentucky has been, and for that matter 
still is, a storm center, for the Goebel Democrats 
have not given up their effort to steal the state, though it is 
undoubted that a plurality of votes were cast for the Republican 
candidate for Governor, Mr. Taylor, and determined men, Dem- 
ocrats hostile to the Goebel machine even more than Republicans, 
are resolved to see that that plurality is not stolen from him. Of 
the provisions of the infamous Goebel election law passed by a 


The Victory 
We Have Won. 


The Kentucky 
Situation. 








Democratic legislature to make easy the stealing of elections, the 
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overriding of the will of the pecple in the interest of the corrupt 
Democratic machine, we speak elsewhere and need add nothing 
here. But it was this law and the machine behind it, this brazen 
effort of the Democratic machine to perpetuate its power by put- 
ting a law on the statute books calculated to facilitate the stealing 
of elections, the counting of votes so as to elect Democrats how- 
ever the citizens of Kentucky might cast their 
votes, that became the issue in the campaign, 
overshadowing all others. And into Kentucky 
Mr. Bryan went to ask Democrats to give their 
votes to the author of this law, standing upon a platform endorsing 
it, a law giving Democrats a monopoly of the election offices and 
meant to make it easy for such to disfranchise Republicans, Pop- 
ulists, all opponents of Democracy in the counting of the votes. 
And yet there are Populists in the northwest who would nomi- 
nate for President the man who approves of disfranchising their 
brethren in Kentucky ! 


As Concerning 
Bryan and 
Populists. 


‘‘ We appeal to the Populists of the northwest,’’ writes Jo 

A. Parker in an open letter tothe Reform Press and on the eve of 
the Kentucky elections, ‘‘not to crucify our 

An Appealand party on this cross of corruption, between the 
a Warning. thieves of our most sacred rights. We say to 
the world, here and now, through the Reform 

Press, that no Populist or other convention can tie us to Bryan or 
any man who endorses the criminal attempts of the corrupt element 
in this state to pervert the ballot. The corner-stoue of a free gov- 
ernment is an untrammeled ballot and a fair count of that ballot as 
cast. Who interferes with this, who aids and abets the enemies of 
a free ballot, who conspires with these conspirators, is equally 
guilty with them. Who aids and abets those who would disfran- 
chise us in the South himself helps to disfranchise us, helps to rob 
us of all that is left in citizenship, helps to fasten upon us a 
curse worse than the gold standard, worse than any infamy 
of plutocracy. We appeal to Populists in other states not 
to drive us away from them by subjecting us to the Bourbon poli- 
ticians and political brigands with whom Mr. Bryan has joined 
his fortunes. We sacrificed our feelings in 1896 and accepted a 
distasteful alliance, and made the best of a devilish bad job; but 
we did not throw our arms around Crokerism or Goebelism. The 
Bryan of 1899 is not the Bryan of 1896, and, as for us, we are 
through with him. No majority in any convention can tie us to 
him now. We appeal to Populists to help us recover the Peoples 
party in 1900 and nominate a Populist for President on a Popu- 
list platform, as a guarantee of a free ballot in the South, as well 
as the North and West. We do not want to part company with 
the western Populists. They themselves proposed the alliance of 
the South and West at Cincinnati in 1891, and pledged their 


honor to the union. It only remains to be seen whether they. 


will be true to their words, or whether they will break faith, that 
a few spoilsmen may reap crumbs of solid comfort in the way of 
petty offices to pay for their perfidy. 

‘* We do not know how this election will result ; but, result 
as it may, we have our minds made up on one point—there is to 
be no Bryan for us in 1900. We will ‘have a Populist ticket to 
vote for, with Populists for leaders ; for nothing can tie us to 
the man or party which is committed to a perversion of the ballot. 
The gold standard may triumph to-day, and by the will of the 
people the verdict be reversed to-morrow ; but once give an irre- 
sponsible and unscrupulous political despotism the power to per- 
vert elections, to make up false returns, to put aside the voice of 
the people, to run riot in fraud and force without restraint, 
without punishment, and the crack of doom will not find a release 
from their imperial sway.”’ 





AND confronted with this crisis, what was the attitude of 
Kentucky Populists? They had nominated an irreproachable 
state ticket and it polled but a nominal vote. 
The Populist Why? Because, as explains Jo. A. Parker, ina 
Vote in 23 v9 ae 
Kentucky. letter under date of November 11th, ‘‘ the crisis 
which confronted the people of this common- 
wealth was so important that Populists largely voted for the 
Republican nominee in order to overthrow the vicious law under 
which we did not have in the entire state a single election officer, 
a single commissioner, and in most sections of the state, not even 
a representative to see that our vote was counted as cast. There 
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are more Populists in Kentucky to-day than ever before, and 
they so forcibly recognize the necessity for destroying this 
iniquitous ‘election law that they voted for the Republican 
nominee, believing that he would use his influence for the repeal 
of this law.’’ 

And it is not only in Kentucky that the Democracy is guilty of 
disfranchising voters because opponents. Indeed, the Kentucky 
law is but a copy of that of North Carolina and 
in other Southern states, notably Mississippi, 
there are disfranchising laws much more effective. In Mississippi 
the Populists polled on Tuesday a week ago about 15,000 votes 
out of a total 60,000 cast. As the Dalton Herald, Georgia, puts 
it in summarizing the results of the elections : ‘‘ Mississippi didn’t 
vote much, but about all that were cast counted the straight Demo- 
cratic ticket ; about all opposition being disfranchised.’’ Indeed, 
about all the negroes save the few thousand the Democrats have 
need of to swell their vote in some localities and every other 
white man is disfranchised in Mississippi. 


In Mississippi. 





TAMMANY carried New York City by a sweeping majority. 
Its organization being perfect and well schooled by long practice 
in the art of manufacturing majorities nothing 
else was to be expected. But in the general 
elections Mr. Croker sees no encouragement for 
the Democracy. He does not disguise from himself in the least 
that the elections point to the crushing defeat of Mr. Bryan next 
year if nominated by the Democrats. And asa Democrat who 
wants victory he does not look upon the re-nomination of Mr. 
Bryan with favor. Defeat it he will if he can. Only recently he 
expressed great admiration for Mr. Bryan as a leader, spoke in 
such manner that many gained the impression that he favored the 
re-nomination of Mr. Bryan—that is, thought it best to favor it. 
But now he speaks in a different manner. ‘*‘ What effect’’ he 
was asked ‘‘ will the recent elections have on Mr. Bryan’s chances 
for re-nomination next year?’’ And he replied ‘‘I do not care 
to answer that question now. It is too early to talk of candidates. 
To talk of Bryan or anybody else as a candidate so far ahead of 
the convention would be foolish.’’ Which is all very well for 
public consumption, especially if he be planning to defeat Mr. 
Bryan for re-nomination, but if he is not talking on the secret of 
the availability of candidates, trying to pick a candidate who 
could pull the Democracy out of its slough, have at least a fight- 
ing chance, we are much mistaken. And if he and others can 
pick such a candidate to their satisfaction it is a foregone conclu- 
sion that they will work to bring about his nomination. 


Mr. Croker 
Unsettied. 





Every man has his colored glasses and Mr. Gage sees in the 
elections an endorsement of ‘‘sound money,’’ rather than the 
policy of expansion in the East. ‘‘I was espe- 
Mr. Gage Sees cially gratified,’’ he says, ‘‘by the result in 
ee Iowa, because the Democratic leaders were pre- 
dicting heavy gains there and insisting that the 
German voters were more opposed to the policy of the President 
in the Pacific than they were to free silver. The result seems to 
show that, whatever their opinions were on our policy in the 
East, they realized the paramount importance of putting the 
country on a sound monetary basis.’’ 
And so we suppose Secretary Gage feels his hand strength- 
ened to urge upon Congress some scheme for the retirement of 
our greenbacks and the substitution of bank 
To Perpetuate currency. It is said indeed that he has also a 
anaes plan on foot for refunding our national debt. 
And refunding is another name for perpetuating 
our national debt, which to us is repulsive. Indeed we are 
inclined to think that if a refunding scheme were brought forward 
under this other name it would find favor with but few. Of 
course refunding means a reduction in the rate of interest, the 
government giving long term but lower interest bearing bonds in 
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exchange for bonds maturing earlier. And this means at first a 
reduction in the interest payments of the government, but also 
meaning non-extinguishment of the debt at an early period it 
means that the government must pay interest charges for a much 
longer period of years. 

Now of our bonded debt of a thousand and fifty millions all 
but $162,000,000 becomes payable during the next ten years and 
the greater part of it bears 4 and 5 percent. interest. As investors 
are glad to buy our government bonds on a 2% per cent. basis, of 
course these higher interest bearing bonds command a very con- 
siderable premium. And this being so it is not to be supposed 
that anyone owning them will exchange them dollar for dollar 
for bonds worth only par. They would no doubt exchange them 
for lower interest bearing bonds worth as much or a little more 
than the bonds they now hold. And how can a lower interest 
bearing bond, a 3 per cent. bond of the government, be made 
worth as much as the government fours and fives? Obviously 
only by making such bonds run for a much longer term of years 
than the bonds of higher interest have torun. As men will buy 
government bonds at a price that will yield them 2% per cent. 
interest, the 3 per cent. bonds of the government command a 
premium, and the longer such bonds have to run of course the 
higher the premium would be. Therefore it is believed that 
fifty-year, 3 per cent. bonds, would gladly be taken in exchange 
for the hundred million of 5 per cent. bonds due in February, 
1904, and the 559 million of 4 per cents. maturing in July, 1907. 
And if we made this exchange then there would be a reduction in 
interest payments up to 1907, but we would have interest to pay 
at the reduced rates for forty odd years thereafter. By agreeing 
to pay iuierest on our debt for forty odd years beyond the present 
period of maturity, we can purchase a reduction in the interest 
charge on the 4 and 5 per cent. bonds for the few years they yet 
have to run, a reduction to a 3 per cent. rate. This is the essence 
of the proposition. 

Now of course we can only pay off our debt by taxing our- 
selves, but if we have the ability, we ought to pay. For it is 
folly to pay interest on a debt, aye folly to extend a debt at a 
lower rate of interest that one has the means to pay off. And if 
we are not in position to pay off the four or five per cent. bonds 
when they mature then it will be time enough to extend them, 
when we can extend them without giving bonds worth a premium, 
without giving bonds bearing a higher rate of interest than 
that at which the government can borrow and for bonds payable 
at our option. 


THE Secretary of the Treasury is again being asked to go to 

the relief of the New York money markets with government funds 
and much pressure is being brought to bear. 

The Treasury Now there are just two ways in which the Secre- 
and Tight tary of the Treasury can go to the relief. He 
Money Markets. 2» let the internal revenue receipts of the 
government pile up in the banks that are United 

States depositories, meanwhile paying all expenses out of customs 
receipts, which cannot be so deposited, and out of the money 
actually in the Treasury, or he can take money out of the 
Treasury and buy with it government bonds on the best terms 
that he can get. But the first way is not satisfactory for the 
banks are required to secure all deposits of government moneys 
with deposits of government bonds and if they have not the bonds 
to deposit they must get them before the government can increase 
its deposits with them. So the other way of offering relief, the 
purchase of government bonds in the market, was insisted upon. 
And this, Secretary Gage, possibly thinking of his refunding plan, 
was lothe to acceed to for such purchase must of course tend to 
raise the premium on the present bonds, and the higher the 
premium the dearer to the government would refunding be. 
But pressure was great and so, to show his good will towards 








Wall Street, he has offered to purchase 25 millions of bonds at 
about market quotations. How many bonds he will get in 
response to his offer, an offer calculated to stiffen bond quotations, 
remains to be seen. We are rather inclined to believe that the 
offerings will not be free. 

But suppose the Secretary of the Treasury succeeds in buying 
$25,000,000 of bonds at the premium offered and releasing some 
$28,000,000 of money from the Treasury vaults for the relief 
of Wall street? What would be the result, would such release 
promise any permanent relief? Doubtless the immediate effect 
would be to make money easier in Wall street and, reflexly, 
cause a lift in prices on the stock exchange. But an easing of 
the New York money markets would but make London look to 
New York for relief, for London’s money markets are tight and 
her bankers are on the sharp lookout for relief. An easing of the 
New York money markets would then mean the appearance of 
London bankers in New York, through their agents, as borrowers 
and then an export of gold to Europe that would mean a tighten- 
ing up of the New York markets again. 

The money markets of all the world are in tense competition 
for gold, for they have need of more money, have not enough 
money to meet the demands upon them with 
any readiness. In truth we haven’t enough 
money to meet our needs and haven’t enough 
sense to make it—being foolish enough to sup- 
pose that we can only make it out of gold, and not being able 
to get enough gold to meet our needs. And so we suffer, 
rather from lack of wisdom than lack of gold, for with a 
little wisdom, a little wisdom to learn that it is not economy 
to make our tools out of the dearest materials possible, but 
the cheapest materials serviceable, we could get along without 
gold very well. 


The Trouble— 
Lack of Sense 
Not of Gold. 


SPEAKING of the advance in freight rates on grain from 
Chicago to New York that went into effect on November rst, 
an advance on wheat for domestic consumption 
of from 17 to 22 cents per hundred pounds 
and on wheat for export of from 12 to 20 
cents, a dispatch to the New York World says: 


Discrimination 
in Grain Rates. 


‘* According to the tariffs published in accordance with 
the Interstate Commerce law, the basis will be 22 cents per 
100 pounds from Chicago to New York on all kinds of grain 
for domestic consumption, and 20 cents per 100 pounds on all 
grain for export. This is a nominal advance of 2 cents per 
100 pounds. As a matter of fact, the railroads have been 
maintaining tariff rates on domestic shipments, while grain for 
export has been carried at about half as much, regardless of the 
printed tariff which makes export rates only 2 cents lower per 
100 pounds than domestic. 

‘* The Interstate Commerce Commission has ordered that rates 
on export wheat shall not be more than two cents per 100 pounds 
lower than the rates on export flour. It is generally understood 
that the shippers of flour will be compelled to pay tariff rates, 
while the handful of men who ship practically all the wheat for export 
will continue to pay the rates they see fit to name.”’ 


And this is the kind of thing that the American people put 
up with, 


A DOZEN years or so ago, with Germany looking for 
an excuse to seize the Samoan Islands, or the larger of them, 
and raise her flag over them, and only deterred 
by our attitude, Mr, Bayard, then Secretary of 
State, wrote: ‘‘ The moral interests of the United 
States with respect to the islands of the Pacific, necessarily de- 
pendent in a greater or less degree on our American system of 
commonwealths, would counsel us to look with concern on any 
movement by which the independence of these Pacific nationali- 
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ties might be extinguished by their passage under the domina- 
tion of a foreign sovereign ; and this would be equally true of 
possible English as well as German protection.’’ And here was 
nothing less than an extension of the Monroe doctrine so as to 
cover the Samoan and Hawaiian Islands. Indeed, in 1888 we 
were prepared to maintain the independence of the Samoan 
Islands even at the cost of a war with Germany. And now dis- 
carding this doctrine we join hands with Germany to extinguish 
that independence and partition the islands. At least treaties 
to that effect are reported as having been negotiated between 
Britain, Germany and the United States; Britain, receiving com- 
pensation from Germany in other island groups, leaving Ger- 
many heir to her claim to a right to participation in any par- 
tition of the islands, and leaving the group to be partitioned 
between Germany and the United States. And by the re- 
ported terms of the newly negotiated treaties, Germany takes 
the two larger islands, leaving the smaller, which possesses, 
however, a most magnificent harbor, that of Pago Pago, to 
the United States, But Pago Pago was long since ceded to 
the United States, by the native chiefs, for use asa naval station 
and coaling depot. In short, by these reported treaties we get 
nothing that we had not before. Germany gets much, and into 
the bargain the independence of the Samoan Islands, an indepen- 
dence that we once thought it worth our while to preserve, is ex- 
tinguished. Of course such treaty, such agreed partition of 
Samoa, must be ratified by the Senate before binding upon us. 








THE ELECTIONS AND THE FUTURE. 


HE President is gratified, Mr. Bryan is gratified; so it is 
said, so we believe. The elections in Ohio assure Mr. 
McKinley of renomination and triumphant election next 

year—so he believes. The results in Nebraska assure Mr. Bryan 
of renomination by the Democracy—so he feels, and is pleased 
with the results of the elections, though we scarce 
see why he should be greatly gratified with 
election returns that, even if they give him promise of renomina- 
tion, point to inevitable and crushing defeat at the polls. And 
right here we may as well recognize one fact, a truth given such 
emphasis by the last elections as to be past denial: If the 
only place for the disgusted Republican voter to go next year, 
and register his protest in an effective way, is to be the Demo- 
cratic party, the Republican party will certainly have a walk-over, 
for to the Democratic party he will not go. 

And why should he, why should he go from a party corrupt, 
sacrificing the welfare of the people that a plutocracy may profit, 
protecting the interests of the corrupter, as is the 
Republican party—why should he go from such 
a party to a party even so steeped in corruption, 
even so tried a servitor of plutocracy as the 
Democratic party is? What has he to gain by 
so doing, by withdrawing his support from one corrupt party 
and putting his trust in another equally as corruptible and even 
so ready to sacrifice his interests? He has nothing and he will 
not do so. For how can he register an effective protest against 
a party that is tolerant of and even a party to assaults upon the 
doctrine of equality, by voting for a party that shows itself by its 
acts, whatever may be its words, equally tolerant of, aye, equally 
ready to participate in, such assaults ? ‘ 

Manifestly he cannot, and such a party is the Democratic. 
For what is a party that denounces trusts but lets the seeding of 
trusts by railroad discrimination go on unchal- 
lenged, dares not speak of the remedy—govern- 
ment ownership of railroads? And is this not 
what the leaders of the Democratic party are doing, its foremost 
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leader not excepted? And what is a party that points, at least 
one and the most advanced wing of it, to the fluctuations of gold 
and the unfitness of such a thing as a standard of value, but has 
only to suggest that we use silver, also a thing of ever changing 
value, jointly with gold as our measure of values and refuses to 
champion, aye, joins in denouncing with ridicule, the only pos- 
sible monetary system that would give us a measure of unchang- 
ing value—a monetary system based not on one commodity, not 
on two, but on all ? And what is a party that proclaims as a 
part of its creed that all taxation should be distributed equitably, 
so as to bear no harder on the dollar of the poor man than on the 
dollar of the rich, but when it comes down to acts proposes taxes 
on articles of general consumption, taxes that are in their nature 
per capita, that tax the man rather than the dollar, so that the 
poorer a man is the more of each dollar he earns is taxed away, 

the richer he is the less? 
Such is the Democratic party and what can we say of a 
party that thus denounces trusts, thus denounces the gold 
standard, thus denounces inequitable taxation 


As a Party of and then stands in the way of rectifying that 
Fair Promises et > 

and Evil which it denounces? What, we repeat, can we 
Purpose. say of such a party—what but that it is a party 


of fair promises and evil purpose? 

And what can the dissatisfied Republican voter gain by going 

to such a party? He can gain nothing and he will not go. And 

so we say if the only place for him to go is to 
With Such ; : . 
Party as the the Democratic party, there will be a Republican 
Sole Opponent Walk-over in 1900, for to the Democratic party 
of Republicanism he will not go, its tainted banners he will not 
there Must be follow. Such is the repeated lesson of the last 
a Republican elections ; he votes with his party which it may 
aie. cost him much, socially and materially to leave, 
or he stays at home. 

And is there, will there be no other place, no other place 
than the Democratic party to go and so Republican walkover? 
Here in Pennsylvania, the banner Republican 
state, 400,000 voters stayed at home on elec- 
tion day ; in Ohio the candidacy of Jones offered the voters 
something better than the choice of two evils, and a hundred 
thousand voters jumped at the opportunity. The counties of 
Cuyahoga and Lucas, embracing the great industrial centers on 
the lake, and where he and his movement were known to voters, 
he carried, the former by an inspiring majority. If there had 
been time to make the movement, its scope, its meaning known 
to the voters of the state, he might have swept all before him. 
And such a movement nationally may sweep the country in 1goo. 

But if there be no such movement, no peoples movement, 
nothing for the voter but a choice between two evils, there will be 
no breaking up of parties, no wholesale deser- 
tions, and Republican victory will it be. And 
where is such movement, where is it building? It is not to be 
gainsaid that the Peoples party has lost ground. Inert, lethargic, 
doing nothing, waiting for something to turn up, Populists have 
not availed of their opportunity. Such a movement, such a 
nucleus for success and the overthrow of the power of the two old 
parties they should have been building for months. But they 
have been letting their priceless opportunity slip by. Let Popu- 
lists, one and all, shake off this lethargy, shake off that state of 
mind in which each waits for his neighbor to 
lead with the result that nothing is done and the 
people sleep as if stunned, while their republic 
is undermined, equality of opportunity denied to 
them, the blessings of a government of, by and for the people 
stolen from them, and upon the ruins rises a moneyed oligarchy. 

Let Populists be up and doing, seize their opportunity ere it 
has slipped by forever. And priceless fast is it slipping by, But 
of that opportunity, an opportunity such as has come to no party 
since the Republican party in 1860, they can avail if they have 
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the will, the courage, the resolution to make sacrifices to-day, 
give time and strenuous effort to preserve to our children the 
priceless heritage that our forefathers handed down to us as the 
fruit of their self-sacrifice, 

Let us Populists make united and unrelenting effort to build 
up the movement which the sorely oppressed people of this 

_.. country await, the movement around which they 
Let us Seize it . a 
Ere it has Gone ©?” rally and through which they can take into 
Forever. their hands the reins of government, establish 
a government of, by and for the people, promote 
the general welfare by destroying the reign of money, the trusts, 
the favored few ; secure to themselves and their posterity the 
blessings of liberty by establishing a reign of the people, of 
justice, of equal opportunities, wherein money shall be the 
servant of man, such monopolies as may exist be continued as 
the servants instead of as the oppressors of the people, worked in 
the interest of the whole people instead of a few individuals, and 
no man will have to pay tribute to monopoly, to a fellow man, 
for the right to work. For where man must pay tribute to 
another for the right to work, there is established the relation of 
master and slave. If we Populists fail to build this movement 
we fear there will be nothing for voters to choose between in 
1900, nothing but two parties twins in corruption, twins in evil, 
different only in name. And in that case, for reasons we have 
given, as the late elections indicate, there is almost certain to be 
a Republican walkover. 

Mr. Bryan, indeed, thinks otherwise. Supported by his 
characteristic buoyancy of temperament he finds in the election 
returns the promise of Democratic victory in 
1900. And yet these election returns point to 
the loss of several states by Mr. Bryan, should 
he be nominated by the Democracy in 1900, that he carried in 
1896, and give no indication that he would gain a single state that 
he lost three years ago. South Dakota turns up with a great 
Republican majority, the local elections in Kansas show such a 
decided drift towards the Republican party as to point to the loss 
of that state by the Democracy next year and the change of senti- 
ment is such in the Rocky Mountain states that Mr. Bryan’s hold 
on them can no longer be regarded as firm. 

In Maryland, indeed, the Democrats have won a signal and 
complete victory, recaptured the state. But there the Democratic 

ticket was a gold not a Bryan ticket, and the 
Meaningofthe victory was not a Bryan victory—indicates that 
Maryland Elece ith the Gorman wing of the Democracy in the 
tions. 

saddle Maryland can be counted on as a Demo- 
cratic state, otherwise not. Still Mr. Bryan points to the suc- 
cess of the Democracy in Maryland as if it were his victory, a 
victory that he may later find used for his undoing, for this suc- 
cess of the Maryland Democracy as a gold party is a fulcrum 
upon which the gold Democrats can work if they so will. 

And the returns from Ohio seem rather to please him. He 
declares that they hold for him and the Democracy ground for 

encouragement. The defeat of Mr. Mclean he 
The Results in does not seem to much regret. Indeed, in so far 
Ohio. as the pre-convention campaign for the Demo- 

cratic nomination is concerned, the defeat of Mr. 
Mclean may be regarded as a victory for Mr. Bryan in that it 
eliminates a rival for the nomination who might have been 
dangerous if he had carried the state. As a matter of fact the 
silver Democratic organization of Cleveland, holding that the 
defeat of Mr. McLean would be of advantage to Mr. Bryan and 
the silver Democracy, and convinced that Mclean, though posing 
as a silver Democrat and pledged to support Mr. Bryan for the 
nomination, was secretly working with the gold wing of the 
Democracy, openly worked for the defeat of McLean at the polls. 
And so it may be that Mr. Bryan is rather pleased than otherwise 
with the Republican success in Ohio, even as is President McKin- 
ley with the result in Nebraska. For the regret of the Republican 
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leaders on the score of the loss of the latter state is certainly 
tempered by the feeling that the fusion success will assure Mr. 
Bryan of re-nomination by the Democracy—a nomination that 
the President and Mr. Hanna devoutly wish for. 

And as for Ohio, Mr, Bryan sees in the results of the late 
election the promise of the state falling into the Democratic 

column in 1900, For was not the Republican 
Mr. Bryan’s candidate, though beating Mr. McLean by 50,000 
Baseless Hopes. yotes, elected by a minority vote? The McLean 

and Jones vote added together was 50,000 votes 
greater than that given for Judge Nash, and why should not Mr. 
Bryan command this combined vote in 1900? Indeed was not 
much of the Jones vote given by avowedly Bryan Democrats? In 
Cuyahoga county where Jones polled 36,000 votes while the com- 
bined vote of Nash, 21,000, and Mclean 7,000, was only 28,000, 
the Republican vote only fell off one-fourth while the Democratic 
vote fell off three-fourths. And the state over it appears that 
60 per cent. of Jones’ strength was drawn from the Democratic 
party. Mr. Bryan counts confidently on getting this vote back, 
also getting much of the Republican vote cast for Jones, and so 
sees a promise of carrying the state. 

But what reason is there to suppose that the disgusted Re- 
publicans who voted for Jones would vote for Mr. Bryan? Does 
Mr. Bryan stand for what Jones stands for? Assuredly he does 
not, for Jones stands for what Populists stand for, that is for 
things that Mr. Bryan antagonizes. And this being so it is 
foolish to suppose that Mr. Bryan would command the votes of 
these disgusted Republicans. Nor is it fair to assume that those 
supporters of Jones who came out of the Democratic ranks would 
return en masse. Doubtless, many who voted for Jones to defzat 
McLean, believing that gentleman antagonistic to Bryan, would 
return, thus giving Bryan a greater strength than Mclean com- 
manded. But it must also be remembered that the Bushnell- 
Kurtz faction of partisan Republicans, and who worked against 
Judge Nash, would be likely to give their united support to 
McKinley so that he would run much stronger than Judge Nash, 
even should those Republicans who voted for Jones stay home. 

So it does not appear that Mr. Bryan’s chances as against 
Mr. McKinley would be any better than were those of Mr. McLean 
as against Judge Nash, even should the fight be squarely drawn 
next year between the two. And what reason is there to suppose 
that the voters of Ohio will not be offered next year something 
better than a choice between two parties reeking with corrup- 
tion? A movement promising something better and around 
which they may rally there surely will be and it ought to be a 
much more energetic movement than that of this year, a move- 
ment which may quite possibly gain the same headway the state 
over as the movement of this year did in Toledo and Cleveland. 
Democratic victory in Ohio next year is out of the question, if 
there is no such movement free from both old parties, a Repub- 
lican walkover it will be, for such a movement can alone draw 
the votes of dissatisfied Republicans. But no one need suppose 
that such a movement would help the Democracy for it would be 
likely to draw more Democratic than Republican votes. Indeed 
it would likely disrupt the Democratic party, leave the contest 
for supremacy between the Republican party and the new; the 
corrupt and the pure, 

Kentucky, despite the undoubted making of fraudulent 
returns in the interest of the Democratic ticket, a making of 
fraudulent returns made easy by the infamous 
Goebel election law, has been won by the Republi- 
cans, assisted directly and indirectly by thousands 
of Democrats too zealous of the preservation of 
democratic government to put up with wholesale debauching of 
elections even in the interest of their party. A party stooping 
to such debasement they deemed unworthy of the name Demo- 
cratic and, withdrawing their support, bent all their energies to 
rebuke it at the polls. And despite the fearful handicap under 
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which they labored it seems they have succeeded. Yet when 
Mr. Bryan thought this corrupt Democracy, and with its debasing 
methods, had carried the state he hastened to telegraph congrat- 
ulations to Goebel. The purchasing of Democratic success by 
corrupting the ballot seems not too dear to Mr, Bryan. 

That such a party can give the electoral vote of Kentucky 
to Mr. Bryan next year we can scarcely believe. Yet the 
infamous Goebel election law, giving the counting machinery of 
the state into the hands of the Democratic machine, is likely to 
remain on the statute books unrepealed. And this may seriously 
militate against the success of any party other than the corrupt 
one that has the counting machinery. This election law denies 
to the people of the different election precincts the right of select- 
ing their own election officers. It provides for the selection of 
all election officers by acentral board of three commissioners 
selected by the Legislature. These commissioners in turn choose 
three election commissioners for each county who in turn select 
the judges of election and clerks for the different precincts. 
Now the Legislature that passed this law was Democratic and it 
chose the state election commissioners. Thus was the election 
machinery put in the hands of the Democratic machine, thus 
were the men to count the vote and make the returns appointed 
by the machine. Minority representation on the election boards 
was indeed provided for, but where the minority representatives 
are of the selection of the majority such representation is little 
more than a farce. So were the election boards all over the state 
packed, packed with machine Democrats and incompetent or cor- 
rupt Republicans who would not see or could be induced to wink 
at fraud. And thus the Goebel Democrats thought they were 
secure, however great the revolt. And much fraud, much false 
counting was doubtless perpetrated. But these election boards 
were confronted with determined men who demanded in many 
places that the ballots should be counted in their presence, 
threatened the election officer who dared make a false return with 
summary vengeance at a rope’s end or pistol’s point. And these 
men were in deadly earnest, the counting out process, successful 
as it doubtless was in many precincts, where the count was 
not watched, was checked, all of the plurality given for the 
Republican state ticket was not stolen away. 

Yet a Democratic legislature was chosen, it is the legis- 
lature that alone can repeal this infamous law, 
it is the legislature that appoints the election 
commissioners, and so the battle for a free 
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a false count may decide the electoral vote of 
And Mr. Bryan Kentucky in 1900. It is the only hope 

would Pay the é 
Price. the Democrats have of carrying the state and 
. Mr. Bryan congratulates him who would carry 
it in this way. 
And yet we of Philadelphia cannot well point the finger of 
accusation at Kentucky. For in our midst there is ballot box 
stuffing, a manufacturing of majorities such as 

Ballot Box 

Stuffing in would make the most unscrupulous of Goebel par- 
Philadelphia.  tisans of Kentucky green with envy. Proof of 
ballot box stuffing is not always easy to get, espe- 
cially when the police force of the city lends itself not to ferreting 
out but hiding the fraud, protecting the criminals. But thanks to 
the enterprise of the Philadelphia North American an appalling 
case of ballot box stuffing has been uncovered. A reporter work- 
ing with great adroitness, and quite successful in hiding his true 
character, sticceeded in ingratiating himself with a gang of 
repeaters at Washington, D. C., officered bya lieutenant of the 
Capitol police—a gentleman owing his appointment no doubt to 
Senator Quay and anxious to serve, or perhaps we should say 
required to serve his benefactor. And as one of this gang of 
repeaters the reporter was brought over to Philadelphia and plied 
his trade with such diligence and skill at a past election as to gain 





the special notice of the corrupters of our ballot boxes. And so 
with a little dexterous pushing on his part he was assigned, when 
again he appeared in Philadelphia as one of a gang of repeaters, 
to a more exalted and important position. He was told to act as 
a minority election officer at a certain precinct—the regular elec- 
tion officers supposedly elected by the people, and to act at such 
precinct, never putting in an appearance. And his first call as 
minority inspector was to the house of a petty politician, along 
with others of the election officers who later served along with him, 
where they were handed 200 marked ballots and instructed to 
place them in the ballot box the first thing on their arrival at the 
place of election. This was duly done and then the regular voting 
was proceeded with. Some 85 ballots were cast when, the voting 
becoming slack, fifteen more ballots were fraudulently marked 
and stuffed in the ballot box. Then the voting went on again, 
some voters being required to vote on specimen ballots, the regu- 
lar ballots being exhausted by the stuffing process. And when 
the ballots were counted there were found to be 339, of which just 
124 were voted by voters, 215 simply stuffed in the box. Then 
the reporter divulges all that he has learned, all the election offi- 
cers at such precinct, reporter included, are placed under arrest 
and more sensations are promised. And this is the story of crime 
committed in one election division of the thousand that are in this 
city. This is the way Republican majorities are manufactured in 
Pennsylvania, in a way that can perhaps be paralleled by Tam- 
many in New York, that cannot be paralleled in the South. 

Thus do two parties dividing the suffrages of our people hold 
power in different states in which they have gained control, hold 
power by corrupting the ballot box, and between such parties of 
wholesale corruption what is there to choose ? 

But let us drop this story of corruption, prime place though 
it does play in the elections of many parts. In Nebraska Mr. 
Bryan has won a splendid victory, a victory largely 
personal, a victory that it is confidently asserted 
assures him of the Democratic nomination, a vic- 
tory won on top of an immense corn crop, the 
Nebraska farmers thus giving the lie to those who have slandered 
their intelligence by asserting that election results in Nebraska 
depend on the corn crop—just as if the farmers believed the 
Republican party accountable for failure or success of their har- 
vests. That the success of the fusion ticket in Nebraska was 
largely, aye wholly, due to Mr. Bryan’s personality is shown by 
the fact that in Iowa and South Dakota in state elections, and in 
Kansas and Colorado in local elections, in states surrounding 
Nebraska and in which sentiment must be affected to a great 
degree by the same general influences the Republicans have scored 
decided gains. The fact that Nebraska has gone fusion by an 
increased majority shows that these general influences that swayed 
voters in surrounding states were offset in Nebraska by Mr. 
Bryan’s personality. But how far will his personality carry him 
outside of Nebraska? State pride stops at the borders. He spoke 
in the campaigns in Kentucky, Ohio and Iowa, taking pains to 
throw all the weight of his personality into the scales for Goebel 
in Kentucky and White in Iowa and without appreciable effect. 
At any rate, all three states register Democratic losses. 

And yet it is said that the success of the fusionists in Ne- 
braska assures Mr. Bryan of renomination at the hands of the De- 
mocracy, assures him of this though such success 
and the elections in general give no assurance that 
Mr. Bryan can carry a single state that he did not 
carry in 1896 and point to the loss of several states 
that he did carry. In the one single state outside of Nebraska 
where the Democrats have had a signal triumph, Maryland, that 
triumph was won because of the exalting of the gold Democracy 
above the Bryan. And we repeat this will give the gold Democrats 
an effective fulcrum upon which to work for the defeat of Mr. Bryan 
for the Democratic nomination if they will to use it. And use it 
they will and with great chance of success unless they make up 
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their minds that success for them at the polls, even should they 
prevent the nomination of Mr. Bryan and put aside the silver issue, 
would be out of the question and conclude, in the words of a dis- 
tinguished Democrat, ‘‘that the best way to get rid of the nuisance’ 
would be to let him have the nomination and then turn in and beat 
him so badly at the polls that he would never afterwards be thought 
of as a presidential possibility. 

And now let us conclude as we began. If the only opposi- 
tion to the Republican party next year is offered by the Democ- 
racy it will be a walk over for the Republicans, for to the Democ- 
racy, party of fair promises and evil purposes, corrupt even as is 

the Republican, disgusted Republicans will not 


~ aga go, for how can they escape the corruption which 
“ogi disgusts them by going to the Democracy ? They 
Unless ? gi 


would be but changing one evil for another. It 
is only a new party that can gain the support of these Re- 
publicans, and unless such party arises fas a living entity a 
Republican walkover next year is as certain as earthly things 
can be. 

As we said on the thirteenth of May last, just prior to the 
meeting of the National Organization Committee of the Peoples 
party in Kansas City and again before the National Reform Press 
Association in that city a few days latter : 


‘‘The Peoples party, if it show itself to be all that which 
the Republican and Democratic parties are not, show itself to be 
friend of the people, uprooter of wrong, enemy 
of plutocracy and special privileges, defender of 
equal opportunities and democratic rule, and 
finally show itself to be so united and earnest as to give promise 
of leading with success, promise that votes of earnest men given 
to it will not be worse than thrown away, can gain this support, 
can defeat the Republican party in 1900, can banish plutocratic 
and restore democratic rule, banish corruption and restore honesty 
in our government. But if the Peoples party cannot show this 
unity, cannot be and cannot show that it is at peace with itself, 
then it cannot win this support, for men ready to break away 
from the old parties because tired of plutocratic rule will feel that 
it would be useless to give such party their votes, that a party 
unable to organize its own forces, unable to keep peace in its own 
ranks, unable to uniteon common aims and fight on common and 
therefore effective lines can never lead with success, that to put 
dependence in it to overthrow plutocratic rule would be folly, 
that to stake one’s fortunes to it would be but to invite disaster. 
And men feeling thus will either stay with the old parties that it 
may cost them much, socially and materially, to leave, and which 
cost in social ostracism or loss of position or business or credit 
they will not invite unless they see the promise of gain, the 
promise of ridding their country of plutocratic rule in doing so, 
or they will leave the old parties not to join the Peoples party but 
to build up a new. 

‘* But all these men the Peoples party can attract to itself by 
showing that it has faith in itself and showing that it is worthy 
of the trust of others, that it can be depended upon to stand firm 
by its principles, organize its forces effectively and fight uncom- 
promisingly for the rights of man, for the preservation of demo- 
cratic government. And all this Populists can readily show. 
They have but to keep clear of all thought of fusion, spurn all 
suggestion that they cast to one side principle for office, and thus 
show they have firm faith in their principles, that they are 
upright and honest in their declarations, that they are worthy of 
the trust of others ; they have but to organize in precinct clubs 
under the Cincinnati plan and thereby show an effective organi- 
zation, show by recognition of the right of the people to rule 
within the party that they are in earnest in fighting for the pre- 
servation of a government of, by and for the people, show by the 
thoroughness of such organization that they will make the most 
of their forces, as effective a fight as it is possible to make and a 
fight that cannot fail to win if those in the old parties, alienated 
by the corruption of party machines and impatient to rid the 
country of plutocratic rule, rule by the few and for the few, will 
come to their support.’’ 


Populists Do 
Their Duty. 


And this was all true when we wrote it, it is all true now ;— 
only time is much more precious, action much more imperative if 
the opportunity is not to be lost. 
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GEORGE RICE AND THE STANDARD OIL. 

EFORE the Industrial Commission in Washington, on 

Friday a week ago, appeared George Rice. Knowing that 

Mr. Lockwood, an independent oil producer of western 
Pennsylvania and who had testified before the commission, had 
charged that the official report of his testimony was much garbled, 
Mr. Rice carefully prepared his testimony, had it put in print 
and so offered it before the commission. Whereupon the com- 
mission refused to so receive it. In his own way, in his own order, 
without interruption he should not be permitted to present his 
case. It would not be fair, the sequence must be broken, his 
points hidden by the interlarding of superfluous verbiage, divert- 
ing questions thrown in by members of the commission favorable 
to the trusts. It would have only been fair to let him present his 
own case first, then cross-examine him afterwards. 

In the testimony he sought to submit, and bearing upon the 
relations of the Standard Oil Trust with the railroads, were two 
letters irridescent with light. Mr. Rice is one of those inde- 
pendent oil producers and refiners whose business has been 
crushed and destroyed by the Standard Oil Trust—not by the 
honest competition of such trust, but by criminal machinations of 
that trust with the railroads. Into the history of the growth of 
this trust, which we have told before, it is not our purpose to 
enter here. Only so far shall we repeat the story of gross rail- 
road discrimination and the rearing thereon of the greatest of 
trusts as may be necessary to give a clear understanding of the 
special case, or rather correspondence, to which we purpose to 
direct attention. 

As one of many independent refiners Mr. Rice early found 
himself seriously handicapped in his trade by inability to secure 
as low freight rates for the carriage of his oil over the railroads 
as those enjoyed by his greatest rival, the Standard Company and 
trust. Neither the crude oil from wells to refinery, or the refined 
oil from refinery to the thousands of points of consumption, would 
the railroads carry for him as cheaply as for his rival. Against 
all refiners of oil other than the Standard the railroads discrimi- 
nated, or rather they discriminated in favor of the Standard. 
And so the Standard Company grew, so it accumulated great 
profits and out of these profits bought the properties of ruined 
refiners, refiners ruined by this discrimination, and so it grew 
into the trust that now controls 95 per cent. of the oil refining 
business of the United States. 

In 1872 the directors of the Standard Oil Company, of Ohio, 
a concern refining less than 4,000 barrels of petroleum a week, 
organized the South [mprovement Company under a Pennsylvania 
charter, a company the nominal capital of which was only $200,- 
ooo and of which capital it seems likely that only so much was 
paid up in actual cash as necessary to pay the costs of organiza- 
tion. But no sooner organized than upon this South Improve- 
ment Company, this company of fictitious capital and owning 
neither oil well or refinery, the great trunk railroads, the Penn- 
sylvania, the New York Central, the Erie, undertook to confer a 
monopoly of the oil trade. And to this end they entered into 
contracts with this South Improvement Company agreeing not 
only to allow it a rebate on all oil it shipped but to pay it a rebate 
on all oil shipped by other parties, and this nominally in considera- 
tion of the South Improvement Company undertaking to ship 
over said railroads the oil it controlled, then only about 5 per 
cent. of the total product, for only the then small Standard Oil 
Company and a few others were behind this Improvement Com- 
pany. And then to build up the business of this Improvement 
Company, of the little Standard Oil Company, each of these rail- 
roads brazenly ‘‘ further covenanted and agreed’’ to ‘‘at all 
times co-operate, as far as it legally may, with the party of the 
first part (the South Improvement Company) against loss or 
injury by competition, to the end that the party hereto of the 
first part may keep up a remunerative, and so a full and regular 
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business, and to that end shall lower or raise the gross rates of 
transportation over its railroads and connections, as far as it 
legally may, for such times, and to such extent as may be neces 
sary to overcome such comipetition.’’ 

Thus did these railroads agree to let the Standard Oil, 
through the South Improvement Company, fix their rates on 
petroleum so as to squeeze out all competitors, and so, of course, 
the little Standard Oil Company grew until the Standard Oil 
Company that had a refining capacity of less than 4,000 barrels 
a week when its directors organized the South Improvement Com- 
pany, is now the Standard Oil Trust with refineries of a capacity 
of 1,000,000 barrels a week. 

The South Improvement is dead, it soon died, for the dis- 
covery of the above iniquitous contracts led to such a popular out- 
cry that to soothe such uprising and lull the people again to 
sleep it was thought best to bend before the storm and let it die. 
But the discriminations did not die with it. They lived on, the 
Standard Oil grew, it competitors were crushed—crushed by rail- 
road discrimination. 

And why did the railroads thus discriminate, why did they 
enter into agreements with the South Improvement Company, the 
Standard Oil Company, to crush out competition, give to that 
company a monopoly, swell its profits? Because the Standard 
Oil people made the managers of these great roads stockholders 
in their company, so that said managers would profit from their 
own dishonesty, become partners in the distribution of the profits 
of the competition crushing discriminations. Or, if not given 
stock in the Standard Oil Company and so sharing in the profits 
of the discriminations, the rebates, as stockholders, such rebates 
were directly divided with them. And further, having formed 
such combinations the railroad and the Standard Oil men set out 
to get the properties of the independent refiners. No sooner was 
the South Improvement Company formed, testified Frank Rocke- 
feller, years ago, before a Congressional Committee, than the inde- 
pendent Cleveland refiners were told that if they didn’t sell their 
property it would be valueless, that there was a combination of 
railroad and oil men, that such would buy all they could at their 
price, that all the properties they didn’t buy would be rendered 
totally valueless. The Standard Oil people, further testified this 
Rockefeller, a brother of the two oil magnates, but not taken into 
partnership with them, ‘‘ made no bones about it at-all,’’ they 
said, ‘‘if you don’t sell your property to us it will be valueless, 
because we have got advantages with the railroads.’’ And they 
spoke the truth; even as they said has it been; so have they 
gained their monopoly. 

And engaging in the refining business at Marietta, Ohio, 
this is what George Rice, as one of the independent refiners, 
bucked up against. He built upa refinery of a weekly capacity 
of 2,000 barrels ; he fought hard in the courts as outside for his 
rights ; he got them not ; he struggled strenuously to maintain 
himself iti the face of the handicap, but in vain ; finally he was 
obliged to close his refinery, leave the field to the trust. For 
what could a man do with the railroads in collusion with the 
Standard Oil against him ; with railroad discrimination piled up 
against him at the command of his favored rival ; with such rival, 
when he was winning a market in the South despite the handicap, 
commanding the freight agent of the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road ‘‘ to turn another screw’’ on his shipments, and such agent 
responding, within five days of the receipt of such written request, 
by raising the freight rates on his shipments by 50 per cent.— 
while the rates on the oil of the Standard were left unchanged ? 
How could a man stay in the business when he had to pay two 
and three times the freight rates on his refined oil as his rival 
and when the railroads charged his rival on crude oil, the oil 
brought from the wells to the refinery, but 40 per cent. of the 
rates charged him and, to make matters worse, actually paid over 
to his rival the extra 60 per cent. paid by him as freight? And 
this is just what confronted George Rice, independent refiner 








at Marietta, and just what confronted other independent 


refiners. 

In the early part of 1885, the Cleveland & Marietta Railroad 
was hauling crude oil for George Rice from his wells at Macks- 
burg to his refinery at Marietta, a distance of some twenty-five 
miles, and charging him therefor 174 cents a barrel. Then the 
agent of the Standard Oil, one O’ Day, demands that said road, 
then in receiver’s hands, double the rates to Rice, at the same 
time fix a rate to the Standard Oil Company of 10 cents a barrel 
for the same carriage, and then of the 35 cents a barrel exacted 
of Rice, pay 25 cents over to the Standard, keep but 10 cents for 
its own treasury. Rice shall be charged 35 cents, but the rail- 
road shall receive but 10 cents a barrel on oil carried. Anything 
received over this shall be paid over to the Standard Oil. This 
is the mandate of the agent of this moloch. He backs up his 
demand with the threat that if it be not acceded to, the Standard 
will remove its business from the road. And the freight agent of 
the road, one Terry, accedes. Whereupon the receiver, Phineas 
Pease, fearing that his acquiescence in such arrangement will 
lay him open to criminal action, addresses himself in this fashion 
to the counsel of the road, Edward S. Rapello, under date of 
February 25, 1885 : 


‘*Mr. O’Day has compelled Mr. Terry to make a 35-cent rate on all 
other oil going to Marietta, and that we should make the rebate of a5 cents 
per barrel on all oil shipped by other parties, and that the rebate should be 
paid over to them (the Standard Oil Company), thus giving us ro cents per 
barrel for all oil shipped to Marietta, and the rebate of 25 cents per barrel 
going to the Standard Oil Company, making that company, say, $25 per 
day clear money on Mr. George Rice’s oil alone. 

‘“‘In order to save the oil trade along our line, and especially to save 
the Standard oil trade, which would amount to seven times as much as 
Mr. Rice’s, Mr. Terry verbally agreed to the arrangement, which, upon his 
report to me, I reluctantly acquiesced in, feeling that I could not afford to 
lose the shipment of 700 barrels of oil per day trom the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. But when Mr. Terry issued instructions that on and after February 
23d, the rate of oil would be 35 cents per barrel to Marietta, Mr. George 
Rice, who has a refinery in Marietta, very naturally called on me yesterday, 
and notified me that he would not submit to the advance, because the busi- 
ness would not justify it, and that the move was made by the Standard Oil 
Company to crush him out. Mr. Rice said: ‘I am willing to continue the 
17% cents rate which I have been paying from December to this date.’ 

“‘ Now, the question naturally presents itself to my mind, if Mr. George 
Rice should see fit to prosecute the case on the ground of unjust discrimi- 
nation, would the Receiver be held, as the manager of this property, for 
violation of law? While I am determined to use a// honorable means to 
secure traffic for the company, I am not willing to do an illegal act (if this 
can be called illegal), and lay this company liable for damages. Mr. Terry 
is able to explain all minor questions relative to this matter. 

““Hoping for your careful consideration of this matter and an early 
reply, I remain, sir, truly yours, 

‘*P. Prasg, 
‘* Receiver and General Manager.”’ 


And then under date of March 2, 1885, Mr. Rapello, after 
referring to the Standard Oil Company as owning pipe lines run- 
ning from its oil wells in the field in question to the railroad, 
replied :— 


‘‘ That company also owns the pipes through which oil is conveyed 
from the wells owned by individuals to your railroad, except those pipes 
leading from the wells of Mr. George Rice, which pipes are his own. 

‘‘ The company has or can acquire facilities for storing all its oil until 
such time as it can lay pipes to Marietta, and thus deprive your company 
of the carriage of all its oil. The amount of oil shipped by Mr. Rice is 
comparatively small ; say a quantity sufficient to yield $300 per month 
for freight. 

‘“‘ The Standard Oil Company threatens to store, and afterwards pipe, 
all oil under its control, unless you make the following arrangement, viz. : 
You shall make a uniform rate of 35 cents per barrel for all persons except- 
ing the Standard Oil Company ; you shall charge them Io cents per barrel 
for oil, and also pay them 25 cents per barrel out of the 35 cents collected 
from other shippers. 

‘“* You may agree to carry all such oil of the Standard Oil Company, or 
of others, delivered to your road through their pipes, at 10 cents per barrel. 
You may also charge all other shippers 35 cents per barrel freight, even 
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though they deliver oil to your road through their own pipes ; and this, I 
gather from your letter, and from Mr. Terry, would include Mr. Rice. 

“You are at liberty, also, to arrange for the payment of a freight by the 
Standard Oil Company calculated upon the following basis, viz. : Such 
company to be charged an amount equal to 10 cents per barrel, less an 
amount equivalent to 25 cents per barrel upon all oil shipped by Rice, the 
agreement between you and the company thus being that the charge to be 
paid by them is a certain sum ascertained by such a calculation. If it is 
impracticable to so arrange the business that the Standard Oil Company 
shall, in eff-ct, collect the 25 cents per barrel from those persons using the 
company’s pipes from the wells to the railroad without its passing into your 
hands, you may properly, also, deduct from the price to be paid by the 
company an amount equal to 25 cents per barrel upon the oil shipped by 
such persons. 

‘* Provided your accounts, bills, vouchers, etc., are consistent with the 
real arrangement actually made, you will incur no personal responsibility 
by carrying out such an arrangement as I suggest. 

“It is possible that, by a proper application to the Court, some person 
may prevent you, in future, from permitting any discrimination. Even if 
Mr. Rice should compel you, subsequently, to refund to him the excess 
charged over the Standard Oil Company, the result would not be a loss to 
your road, taking into consideration the receipts from the Standard Oil 
Company, if I understand correctly the figures. There is no theory, how- 
ever, in my opinion, under the decisions of the Courts relating to this sub- 
ject, upon which, for the purpose, an action could be successfully maintained 
in this instance.’’ 

Yours truly, 
Epwarp S. RAPELLO. 


So answered Mr. Rapello: It is justifiable for the railroad to 
join hands with the Standard Oil Company to squeeze Mr. Rice 
out of business, wreck his property. And the railroad joined 
hands. But the United States Circuit Court, to which Mr. Rice 
carried an appeal for protection thought differently. ‘‘ Railroads,’’ 
said Judge Baxter, in handing down the decision of the court, 
‘‘ are constructed for the common and equal benefit of all persons 
wishing to avail themselves of the facilities which they afford.’’ 
Between a railroad and the public giving it rights, granting it a 
franchise, there is a contract. In consideration of a railroad cor- 
poration undertaking ‘‘to build, equip, keep in repair and 
operate’’ a road ‘‘for the public accommodation,’’ the state 
authorizes it ‘‘ to demand reasonable compensation from everyone 
availing himself of its facilities.’? And this franchise carries with 
it ‘‘ other and correlative obligations. Among these is the obli- 
gation to carry for every person offering business, under like 
circumstances, at the same rate. All unjust discriminations are 
in violation of the sound public policy, and are forbidden by law. 
We have had frequent occasions to enunciate and enforce this 
doctrine in the past few years. If it were not so the managers of 
railways, in collusion with others in command of large capital, 
could control the business of the country, at least to the extent 
that the business was dependent on railroad transportation for its 
success, and make and unmake the fortunes of men at will.’’ 

And this is just what our railroads have done and are doing. 
The managers of our railroads, in collusion with others in com- 
mand of large capital, in defiance of the law, which they hold in 
contempt, are making and unmaking the fortunes of men at will, 
unmaking the fortunes of the producers, making their own. But 
to follow Judge Baxter further : 

‘*The idea is justly abhorrent to all fair minds. No such 
dangerous power can be tolerated. Except in the modes of using 
them, every citizen has the same right to demand the services of 
railroads on equal terms that they have to the use of a public 
highway or the government mails.” 

And all this is eternal truth and in Mr. Rice’s favor the 
court decided, commanding the railroad to make him restitution 
and do him justice. But with what result? Was freight dis- 
crimination against him put an end to? No. Was protection 
extended to him in fact as in name? No. Was he secured in 
his rights? No. Such discriminations continued to block his 
path as before, out of business he has been driven, his refinery 
made valueless, the opportunity to earn a living by refining oil 
denied to him. In his own words: ‘‘I have for years vainly 





sought government protection through Congress and the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and get it not; also through state legisla- 
tures and get it not ; through the courts and get it not.’’ 

With the aid of the railroads the Standard Oil has won a 
monopoly, with the aid of the railroads it is exacting a tribute 
from the people, the tribute of monopoly, of over $50,000,000 a 
year; from this tribute government ownership of the railroads 
can alone relieve us. And this tribute is but one of many that 
the trusts are exacting from our people with the aid of the 
railroads. Fifty million barrels of oil a year are refined in the 
United States and on each barrel the trust exacts a tribute of a 
dollar. 

Since January, 1898, the price of oil has risen much, the 
crude oil by 135 per cent. and the refined product by only 66 
per cent.; the crude from 65 cents a barrel Pittsburg, to $1 53; 
the refined oil, New York, from 5.4 cents a gallon to 8.95. And 
from this showing it is easy to jump to the conclusion that the 
margin of profit to the trust has fallen. But it is not so. It 
takes about 1.4 gallons of the crude oil to make one gallon of the 
refined. And in January, 1898, when oil was at its lowest price 
level, the crude oil was 1.55 centsa gallon. That means thatthe 
cost of the 1.4 gallons required to make a gallon of refined was 2.17 
cents and the price of the refined oil wasthen 5.4. Thus there was 
a margin of 3.23centsa gallon. And to-day the crude oil is $1.53 
a barrel or 3.64 centsa gallon. That means thecrude oil to make 
the gallon of refined costs 5.096 cents and to-day the price of 
the refined is 8.95, thus leaving a margin of 3.854 cents a gallon 
to pay the costs of piping the crude oil to tide water and refining 
it. Put another way round the margin on each barrel of refined 
oil was $1.35 in January, 1898, and to-day it is $1.61. Inaword, 
the Standard Oil Trust is exacting a higher tribute than ever. 

And here be it said the cost of piping oil from the fields to the 
seaboard is about 11 cents a barrel and the cost of refining only 
about 16 cents plus the proceeds from the sale of the by products. 
That is the cost of transporting and refining a barrel of crude oil is 
27 cents, but as it takes 1.4 barrels of crude to make one barrel of 
refined this cost per barrel of refined must be put down at 37.8 
cents, which, plus the price of 1.4 barrels of crude oil, $2.142, 
makes the total cost of a barrel of refined oil at present price of crude 
about $2.52. And this oil the Standard is now selling for export 
and for sale in competition with Russian oil at $3.00 per barrel— 
this was the average export price for September, and some was sold 
much lower—while for home consumption the price at New York 
is 8.95 centsa gallon or $3.75 a barrel. Here then is a clear tri- 
bute on the New York consumer and to the trust of 75 cents a 
barrel. And the tribute levied on consumers in the interior, 
varying much, averages much more. 


Health for Ten Cents. 


Cascarets make the bowels and kidneys act naturally, destroy 
microbes, cure headache, biliousness and constipation. All 
druggists.—Advt. 





Valley Forge. 


Forever memorable as the scene of the encampment of 
Washington’s patriot army during the dark winter of 1777-78. 
It is located on the Main Line of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway about 25 miles from Philadelphia. The stone house 
occupied by General Washington as his headquarters still stands 
as it stood in Revolutionary days and the line of entrenchments 
thrown up by the ‘‘ Ragged Continentals’’ may still be seen, as 
well as the ruins of the ancient forge from which the place 
derives its name. The locality is also noted for the natural 
beauty of the scenery surrounding it and is very well worth a 
visit. The Philadelphia & Reading Railway sell excursion 
tickets from Philadelphia and run frequent trains to and from 


l Valley Forge.—Advt, 
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WANAMAKER’S 


Ridpath’s 
History of the World 


You must be tired of hearing our 
opinion of this History of the Nations 
and Mankind, so we are going to tell 
you what other people think—men who 
know what sort of history scholars and 
the people want. 








President McKinley. 


“T am familiar with the merits of Ridpath’s 
‘Hist ry of the World,’ and can commend it to 
the scholar as well as to the pian people 
generally.”’ 


Ex-President Harrison. 


‘* The mechanical part of the work has been 
most cieditably done; the illustrations are 
numerous and of a high order, and aid the text 
very much. The author’s labors are deserving 
of the higaest praise. I most heartily recom- 
mend the work for study and convenient 
reference,”’ 


John L. Stoddard, 
Historian and Lecturer, Boston. 


“I rejoice that such a work has been pro- 
duced to meet a iong-felt need, and to bring the 
history of our race to the easy grasp and com- 
prehension of our busy millions.” 


Gen. Lew Wallace, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


“IT have not words to sufficiently reeommend 
Professor Ridpath's ‘ History of the World,’ as 
the effect will be to bring the great work within 
the means of every reader.”’ 


New York Independent, 


““It will be a great addition to any library. In 
the variety and arrangement of its materials it 
is encyclopedic and its illustrations have been 
taken from the highest sources.” 


Ex-Goy. J.B. Foraker, 
of Ohio. 


“ Ridpath’s ‘ History of the World’ is really a 
great production. Tne author has done his work 
ia the most tnorough and interesting manner. 
No library is comp.ete wichout it.”’ 


Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., 


of New York. 


‘* It is an accurate and spirited account of the 
great leading events in human history that must 
become widely popular. It bespeaks great labor 
in its research, and great v.gor in its style.” 


T. Clarke Seelye, D.D., 
President Smith College, Northampton, Mass, 


“IT have been much pl d with Prof 
Ridpatn’s ‘ History of the World,’ and in my 
judgment it is the best general histor) for popu- 
lar use that has ever been written.’’ 





Julius H. Seelye, LL.D., 
President Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

“T have examined Ridpath’s ‘ History of the 
World’ with great pleasure. The work is singu- 
larly well dune, ana will prove highly usefui.” 

James B. Angell, LL.D., 
President of the University of Michigan. 

“T have examined Ridpath’s ‘ History of the 
World.’ As a popular history of the world it 
may well be commended to the public.”’ 

Bishop J. H. Vincent, D.D., LL.D., 
Chancellor Chautauqua University, N, Y. 


“ Professor Ridpath has put ‘the world’ 
into shape for carrying, using and enjoying. 
Any man can be the mythological atlas now. 
In clear and agreeable style, by comprehensive 
and compact treatment, with readable type, and 
admirable pictorial illustrations, he has made it 

ible for Atlas to appreciate and take delight 
n the burden he bears. This book is a perma- 
nent college chair of general history in one's 
own house.” 


The way to get Ridpath’s History 
(nine volumes, half Russia) is to join the 
Wanamaker Ridpath Club. When you 
are accepted as a member, you pay us $1 
initiation, and $2 per month, 

When you pay us the dollar we deliver 
you the books. 


Book Store, Thirteenth street. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 








BOOK REVIEWS. 


Life Within the Polar Circle. 


A Thousand Days in the Arctic. By FREDERICK G. JACKSON, with pre- 
face by Admiral Sir F. Leopold McClintock. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $6. 


No class of books has greater interest for the generality of 
readers than that including the personal biography and narrative, 
especially the latter. And where the book deals with something 
out of the ordinary, something partaking of the perilous and 
about which the spirit of adventure can have full play, by just so 
much does its attractiveness increase for most readers. Therefore it 
is safe to assume that the handsome volume before us will find an 
extended welcome and an appreciative reading. It comprises a 
plain, straightforward account (practically the daily journal of 
the author) of the life and work of the members of the Jackson- 
Harmsworth expedition during the period of nearly three years 
they spent in Franz-Josef Land. This expedition, fitted out by a 
young Englishman of means, Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, sailed 
from London, July 12, 1894, under command of the author and, 
after considerable difficulty caused by shifting ice, effected a land- 
ing at Cape Flora on September 8th. Here was erected the hut, 
etc., which was to be the headquarters of the explorers until their 
departure for home on August 6, 1897. During all this long 
time the party remained within the dreary Arctic zone. The 
first winter their transport ship was obliged to remain, being ice- 
bound, but thereafter they were completely cut off from all com- 
munication with the outside world, except for the return visit of 
the Windward, in July, 1896, bringing supplies. 

The purpose of the expedition was to make a complete survey 
of Franz-Josef Land, to push north toward the Pole as far as 
possible, and above all to carry on scientific investigations. The 
results were very satisfactory on the first and last counts, but the 
fact that Franz-Josef Land proved to be nothing but an archi- 
pelago of small islands with open water to the north precluded 
advance in that direction. A perusal or even a hurried glance 
through this volume will show the hard, continuous and con- 
scientious work done by all members of the expedition, separately 
and together, and yield much valuable information, yet we must 
say that we were rather disappointed in not finding more, and we 
were at a loss to understand the reason until we read on a late 
page in the chapter, entitled ‘‘ Home Again’’ (a chapter, by the 
way, which contains much that one would expect to findina 
preface) that the author had “‘ not attempted in this account to 
do more than touch upon the scientific work of the expedition, 
which would more than fill the two covers in itself.’’ The 
appendix embodies summaries of the results of the scientific 
researches and observations. 

With this brief outline let us next look a little into the life 
and methods of Mr. Jackson and his party. The first thing that 
strikes one is the fortitude and determination with which these 
men braved the elements, and, with minds set upon accomplish- 
ing their allotted task, persisted in their voluntary exile despite 
every hardship which could be inflicted by what the author more 
than once characterizes as ‘‘a truly diabolical climate.’’ One 
thing becomes manifest, however, and that is that the Arctic is 
not the utterly uninhabitable place many suppose. That men can 
exist there and in health, provided they have hearty constitu- 
tions, are properly equipped and observe hygienic laws, is demon- 
strated very forcibly by the fact that the Jackson party lived 
within the Arctics continuously for nearly three years, without a 
day’s illness of any member of the party. At the same time it 
may not be amiss to repeat Mr. Jackson’s warning to the effect 
that it is no place to trifle with. His party obtained much fresh 
meat by killing polar bears, guillemots, and walruses, and to this 
diet Mr. Jackson largely attributes the excellent health of his 
party. In this connection we may remark that he shares the 
opinion of Prof. Torup that scurvy results from eating tainted 
meat. He adduces a body of facts, besides the experience of his 
expedition, to show that where fresh meat is used this shocking 
disease does not appear. Experiments so far conducted for Mr. 
Jackson by Dr. Vaughan Harley, professor of pathological 
chemistry in University College, London, all go to confirm this 
opinion. 

Doubtless not a little of the success of the expedition was 
due to Jackson’s method of handling it. ‘‘ The welfare of an 
expedition ’’ he writes, ‘‘ depends largely upon the discipline, 
comfort, and absence of degeneration of its members, and I con- 
sider it to be the first duty of a leader to see that his comrades 
are as well cared for, as comfortable as possible, and live in as 
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be made. 

The new contract of the Penn Mutual 
contains the following clause : 


‘* This Policy is absolutely incentesta- 
ble from date of issue for any cause, ex- 
cept non-payment of premium.” 


Which means simply this: Every re- 
striction, every condition, save one—the 
payment of premium—has been elimi- 
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The Penn Mutual Contract 
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civilized a manner as circumstances will permit. Without this 
the morale of a party cannot be kept up.’’ It is quite evident 
that Mr. Jackson kept this constantly in mind and also in prac- 
tice, with the result that throughout their long sojourn in ice and 
darkness all his men were contented, cheerful and responsive to 
every call upon them. Throughout the book we note only one 
plaint, and that on receiving useless reindeer instead of ponies 
which were wanted. On this Mr. Jackson wrote in his journal 
under date of July 28, 1896: ‘‘ People at home have possibly 
acted for the best, but it is a great disappointment to me, and the 
omission heaps difficulty upon difficulty. I had been building 
my hopes upon them. I do know what I require here.’’ We 
can understand this feeling. The reindeer all died before winter 
had set in. 

Having had, through experience, abundant reason to know 
what trouble is occasioned by inaccuracy, carelessness or too 
ready assumption of seeming facts, Mr. Jackson has evidently 
been very scrupulous to stick strictly to what he had proved con- 
clusively. Under date of April 24, 1896, after return from the 
second sledging trip north, we find him 1emarking: ‘‘ Anything 
I am not absolutely sure of I am omitting entirely from the map. 
Better have nothing than have it wrong.’’ 

While there is necessarily a great deal of sameness about the 
contents of the volume, still the journal makes interesting read- 
ing. The work is not to be judged asa literary production but 
as a simple record of facts and acts. ‘Taken in this, the only fair 
way, it is very easy to overlook some peculiarities of syntax which 
would be apt to arouse the ever ready combativeness of the strict 
grammarian with his iron clad rules. But this aside, the author, 
like most who do anything real, does not force his work upon us, 
but lets facts, plainly told, speak for themselves. There is no 
effort to put a dramatic emphasis on the doings of the expedition, 
or to exaggerate in any way. Ina word, his style is that of the 
plain man of action. Those who remember Nansen’s ‘‘ Farthest 
North,’’ must also recollect the poetic vein, by turns hopeful, 
pathetic, even sublime, that ran through his writing, giving to it 
that peculiar eloquence that flows so naturally and easily from the 
sentimental nature. This touch is not present in Mr. Jackson’s 
style ; he writes with blunt directness. 

But it is not in literary style that we would compare these two 
men who have worked in the same direction and who accidentally 
met inthe Arcticregion. Both are known and will be remembered 
for what they did, not for the way in which they recorded their 
doings and findings. That is a very minor matter. Acts speak 
louder than words. What we would compare these two men in is 
heart, and here we find each freely and frankly according to the 
other that which is due, without any of that petty jealousy which 
is too often noticeable where two men make discoveries in the same 
field. For this very reason the chapter entitled ‘‘ A Man on the 
Ice,’’ in which the meeting of Jackson and Nansen on June 17, 
1896, and the latter’s sojourn at Cape Flora until the arrival of 
the Windward and her departure on August 7th is told of, becomes 
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myself in a comfortable chair in these unwonted surroundings. At one 
stroke of changing fate all responsibility, all troubles, were swept away 
from a mind that had been oppressed by them during three long years ; I 
was in a safe haven, in the midst of the ice, and the longings of three years 
were lulled in the golden sunshine of the dawning day. My duty was done ; 
my task was ended; now I could rest, only rest and wait. * * * Then 
dinner was served, and how nice it was to have bread, butter, milk, sugar, 
coffee, and everything that a year had taught us to do without and yet to 
long for! But the height of comfort was reached when we were able to 
throw off our dirty rags and have a warm bath. * * * Then, clean, 
soft clothes from head to foot, hair cut and the shaggy beard shaved off, 
and the transformation from savage to European was complete.”’ 


As proving the frank and kindly relations that existed 
between the two men we find the Englishman assisting the 
Norwegian in working up his records, and offering to let him 
publish his (Jackson’s) map. All this Nansen acknowledges in 
his book, and so this chapter in the lives of both explorers 
becomes an exceedingly pleasing one. 

Before ending let us quote a passage or two from Mr. 
Jackson’s pen descriptive of Arctic conditions and phenomena. 


‘* There is an indescribable charm about moonlight Arctic night when 
the weather is fine. The great dark dome of the heavens seems so far, 
faraway. The stars seem to twinkle with a clearness that pierces every- 
thing. There is a stillness, too—a great wonderful silence that impresses 
one. The aurora, with its ever changing shape and color, is a constant 
feast for our eyes, affording a never-failing source of speculation as to its 
cause.”’ 


But the moon does not always shine and then the inter- 
minably long Arctic night assumes a very different character. 


‘‘ Four months of solid night has a depressing effect not only on the 
spirits but on the appetite, and even during the first winter it seriously 
affected the sleep of more than one of the party. Morning, noon and night 
become unrecognizable, merged into one endless gloom, and but for the 
welcome advent of the moon once a month, when the sky is sufficiently 
clear for us to enjoy her rays, we have lived in a darkness the dreariness of 
which is indescribable.”’ 
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one of, if not the most interesting chapters in the whole book. 
But for the accidental falling in with the Jackson expedition 
of Nansen and his companion, who had been on the ice for over 
a year, they might very probably have never reached home. It 
will be interesting to note Nansen’s feelings and sensations on his 
! meeting with Jackson and immediately after, and we therefore 
: give his own words describing them. Jackson clad ‘‘in an 


“ THE DIAL is the best and ablest literary 
paper in the country,”—JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


‘‘A journal of literary criticism, sober, con- 
scientious and scholarly; from every point of 
view unsurpassed by any other literary journal 
in America or England.’"—SIR WALTER 
BESANT. 

“THE DIAL is the best publication of its 
kind in this country."—JOHN BURROUGHS. 


“THE DIAL has reached a height at which 


“THE DIAL’S look and bearing are refine- 
ment itself. Seriousness, fearless care, and a 
tight instinct in letters, help to make jt the best 
review we have.”’"—THE INDEPENDENT. 
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‘ well groomed, bringing with him a perfume of scented soap,’’ did aoe Sane Sons ones = Le » 86 pence lng ea superior.”— 
not at first recognize ‘‘the wild man clad in dirty rags, black with TS eT eT ee | ee 

. oil and soot, with long, uncombed hair and shaggy beard, black 





with smoke, with a face in which the natural fair complexion 
could not possibly be discerned through the thick layer of fat and 
soot which a winter’s endeavors with warm water, moss, rags, 
and, at last, a knife had sought in vain to remove.’’ When he 

s did ‘‘he seized my hand,’’ says Nansen, ‘‘and shook it again, 
while his whole face became one smile of welcome, and delight 
at the unexpected meeting beamed from his dark eyes.’’ Now 
let us have Nansen’s view of ‘‘ Elmwood’’ and what he found 
there for body, mind and soul: 
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is desired that applications should, when agreeable, mention 
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genuine inten‘ion to give the journal a fair examination. 
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‘Then we arrived at the house, a low Russian timber hut lying on a 
flatterrace. * ® * It was surrounded by a stable and four circular tent 
houses, in which stores were kept. We entered a comfortable, warm nest 
in the midst of these desolate, wintry surroundings, the roof and walls 
covered with green cloth. On the walls hung photographs, etchings, 
photo-lithographs, and shelves everywhere, containing books and instru- 
ments ; under the roof clothes and shoes hung drying, and from the little 
stove in the middle of the floor of this cosy room the warm coal fire shone 
out an hospitable welcome. A strange feeling came over me as! seated 
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Here is a description of that most characteristic, wonderful 
and so far unsatisfactorily explained phenomenon of the far north 
by one who has seen it under all conditions : 


“The aurora borealis vibrates over the vast cupola of the heavens in 
ever changing colors, rapidly altering in tint from yellow to green, rose and 
purple. Now it opens out and again contracts in endless change, breaking 
into serpentine bands, which fold up, and again unfold, and dart rapidly 
from the horizon to the zenith, lighting up the whole landscape with its soft 
rays. The whole sky is a blaze of glory, when suddenly these spirit-fires 
fade away and only a few faintly luminous tracts of its former magnificence 
remain. In a few moments its scintillating streamers flash forth again, and 
the kaleidoscopic maze of light is repeated, yet ever different. Not a sound 
is heard, and all is breathless stillness.” 


The book is profusely illustrated from photographs taken by 
the author, and contains five original maps of Franz-Josef Land, 
which show at a glance the geographical work accomplished by 
the expedition. 


** 
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Discourses on American Life and Americanisms. 


Search-Light Letters. By ROBERT GRANT. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 


These sharp and pithy letters by the well known writer, 
Robert Grant, are destined to find a hearty welcome from all those 
who relish good and wholesome literary food. We don’t know 
when we have enjoyed a book more than the present one. It is 
unassuming and written with a modest simplicity that is as charm- 
ing as itis rare. Still, the lessons it tries to teach and the ideals 
it cherishes are the same for which the old world has been fighting 
for these many long years. These letters are the more valuable 
in that they are courageous and scathing in their well merited 
denunciation of certain men and measures—particularly so in those 
treating of ‘‘ A Political Optimist.’’ In some respects we would 
choose the three letters of this chapter as the strongest and best 
in the book. The insight given into the political life of to-day, 
with all its awful and disgusting debauchery and crime, is as 
startling as it is true. All are more or less familiar with modern 
politics and its corrupt alliances with individuals and corporations 
seeking favors at the hands of those elected as the peoples’ ser- 
vants, but who in reality are their masters and rulers, still the 
reader will go a long way before he finds the story so faithfully 
and graphically told as by Mr. Grant. Ina writer of books the 
public is unaccustomed to find such depth of knowledge in 
matters so far beyond his usual province, and we are mystified 
in the discovery. Our author might well be a newspaper 
reporter just returned from an interviewing journey among our 
local city ‘‘ bosses,’’ rather than the staid and steady novelist, 
Robert Grant. Let it not be understood that he has lost faith 
in America and in the future of his fellow countrymen, for 
that is not the impression we would desire our readers to 
retain. Mr. Grant purposely points out all the festering spots 
of American political life only that he may do something to 
eradicate the poison from the body politic. In these letters he 
yields to none in the extent and fervor of his sturdy Ameri- 
canism. His work is a patriotic and useful one. 

The letters ‘‘ To a Young Man or Woman in Search of the 
Ideal’’ are chock full of good, sound, common-sense advice, 
which if followed out in life would do much to lighten and lessen 
the trials and cares of old mother earth. In summing up he 
says: ‘‘ The ideal life to-day is that which maintains the noblest 
aims of the aspiring past, cherishing unselfishness, purity, 
courage, truth, joy, existence, fineness of sentiment and aesthetic 
beauty ; but cherishing these in the spirit and for the purposes of 
a broader humanity than the melting soul has hitherto discerned 
in the sunset, the ocean, or the starry heavens.’’ The discourse 
on ‘‘ A Modern Woman with Social Ambitions’’ is cleverly done, 
the touch of subject so light and fresh as to offend no one. 
Among his letters ‘‘ To a Young Man Wishing to be an Ameri- 
can,’’ we find the following : 


** To the best citizens of every nation the most interesting and vital of 
all questions is what we are here for, what men and women are seeking to 
accomplish, what is the future of human development. For Americans of 
the best type, those who have learned to be reverent without losing their 
independence and without sacrifice of originality, the problem of living is 
simplified through the elimination of the influence of these symbols and 
conventions. Their outlook is not confused or deluded by the specious 
dogmas of caste. They perceive that the attainment of the welfare and hap- 
piness of the inhabitants of the earth is the purpose of human struggle, and 


The Memoirs of Victor Hugo 


‘Congratulate the public that is to read it. From first to last the volume is interesting, 
and has quite retained the spirit of the original in this admirable translation by Mr. John W. 
Harding.”— Juanetre L. Gitpgr in Chicago Tribune. 


“It isadelightful hapbazard chronique, with striking incidents brought out in Hugo’s 
profuse vocabulary—little sketches and thoughts about people and things, always interesting, 
never wearisome.”— The Literary News. 


“ The ‘memoirs’ of such a man are worthy of our most serious attention.— The Boston 
Times. 


“It is the real Hugo that is here—the Hugo we knew amid the generous dreams of youth 
—when his ‘abysses' and ‘ideas’ and ‘nameless horrors’ and ‘apotheosis of love, 
thrilled and fascinated us.”"—Chicago Tribune. 


“ His long and chequered life was filled with experiences of the most diverse character, 
literature and politics, the court and the street, parliament and the theatre, labor, struggles, 
disappointments, exile and triumphs. All of these are represented in the memoirs, and 
therefore the volume presents a series of pictures of infinite variety.""— The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


‘Tt tells in truthful, graphic manner how he looked upon the peoples and events of his 
times. It covers the period between the coronation of Charles X., at Rheims, in 1825, and 
ends with the siege of Paris.""—The Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


‘* Whoever has read a line of the works of Victor Hugo must wish for a thousand m__re, 
for the words of this the greatest of novelists are not too many. His wonderful ability has 
made his memoirs as interesting as any of his dramas or novels.”’— Boston Courier. 


‘Great scenes described by the most vivid word-artist of the century.’”"— New York World. 


“ Full of the most characteristic bits, sentences or whole paragraphs that no one but Hugo 
could have written.”—New York Times. 


“ The temptation is great to keep on quoting from this fascinating book.” — The Critic. 


“It proves to be of even greater interest to the general reader than was anticipated. 
Students of history awaited it with a certainty that it would give them much that they wanted 
to know, and it does. Few memoirs ever written are so full of interest as these.”"— The 
Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer. 


Octavo, with Photogravure Portrait, Cloth Bound, Gilt Top, $2.50. 


DON By T.H.TYNDALE. A charming RISING By JOHN OXENHAM 
COSME FORTUNES, Author of “The Princess of 
* us to a worthy Southern family. * Vascovy,”” “God’s Prisoner,” 
The favorite daughter loves an etc. The London advent of two 
alleged Mexican, Don Cosme, who is proven to poor, but talented young Scotchmen from the 
have colored blood in his veins. The sceneof country, is the foundation of this splendid 
the girl spurning him at the altar is very im- story. Nothin is overdrawn. In this lies the 
pressive and dramatic. There is unlimited charm of the boo 
food for thought throughout the book, which pare with stories of its class. 
should especially appeal to Southerners. 


novel in which the author introduces 


Cloth bound, $1.25 


By MARY J. HOLMES ERATI By FRANK KIV. 
Lp Bim Third edition. It isa pathetic THE DEGEN ON sh 


OF DOROTHY. is extraordinaril 


novel, but an instructive one, 


and it is written in an impres- clever, and wil 
sive manner. The old days at Ridgefield, the please the honest reader in search of somethin 
leve of the youth, the misfortunes of Avitaand udusua). The theme is the transfusion of bi 
Ines are described with a sympathetic and pow- and its wonderful effect upon character 

erful pen.— The Boston Times 


‘ writer has produced a nating and original 
Cloth bound, $150 book. 


G. W. DILLINGHAM CO., Publishers, New York. 








that the free choice and will of the majority, as to what is best for humanity 
as a whole is to be the determining force of the future. * * * Honesty 
toward self and toward one’s fellow-man, without fear or favor, Is the 
leavening force of the finest Americanism, and, if persevered in, will lead 
the many, sooner or later, with a compelling power far beyond that of 
thrones and hierarchies.” 


The publishers have done an exquisite piece of work, one 
well worthy of the old printing houses of former days. 








Time Tables Adjusted—Managers of Pennsylvania Railroad and Connec- 
tions Arrange Fall Schedules. 


A schedule meeting of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Southern 
Railway, Florida East Coast Railway, Plant System, Atlantic 
Coast Line, Norfolk & Western and Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
ways was held at the Pennsylvania Railroad Station in this city 
Thursday and remained in session until a late hour in the even- 
ing, important changes of schedules being determined upon. 

The annual announcement of the operation of the New York 
& Florida Limited, leaving New York, Twenty-third street, over 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at 12.40 P. M., and Washington over 
the Southern Railway at 6.35 P. M., arriving at Savannah 10.35 
A. M., Jacksonville 2.35 P. M., St. Augustine 3.45 P. M., and 
Port Tampa 10.05 P. M. the following day, was made. It is 
thought that the hours of departure from eastern cities and 
arrival at the palatial Florida hotels, as arranged by this schedule, 
are the most satisfactory to the large tourist travel, that have yet 
been operated. Other trains over the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
Southern Railway will leave New York at 12.05 A. M. and 2.55 
P. M., the former carrying the United States fast mail and 
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having through Pullman cars to Miami, Fla., and connecting 
with steamer for Havana. ‘The fast mail for Atlanta, Mont- 
gomery, Birmingham, Mobile, and New Orleans will leave New 
York at 12.05 A. M., as at present. The Washington and 
Chattanooga Limited, leaving New York at 2.25 P. M., and the 
Southwestern Limited, leaving New York at 4.25 P. M. for New 
Orleans, Memphis, and other points, remain upon their present 
fast schedule. New train service from Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Louisville, Ky., for Florida points via the Southern Railway, 
was also announced; the Cincinnati, Florida and Havana 
Limited leaving Cincinnati at 8.30 A. M., Louisville 7.45 A. M., 
arrives at Jacksonville 8.30 A. M. the following day. Another 
train leaves Cincinnati at 8.00 P. M., Louisville 7.45 P. M., and 
arrives at Jacksonville 10.00 P. M. the following night, and 
Tampa the following morning. The Pullman and dining car 
service was announced as more extensive and complete than 
heretofore, the New York and Florida Limited and the South- 
western Limited being equipped with library, observation, draw- 
ing room, and compartment cars.— Washington Post, Saturday, 
November 4, 1899. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, district passenger agent Southern Rail- 
way, 828 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., will be pleased to 
furnish rates, time tables and any further information.—Adv1. 


How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by Hali’s Catarrh Cure. F, J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O 
We the undersigned, have known F, J. Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe him 
perfectly honorable in all business transactions and financially able to carry out any 
obligations made by their firm. 
West & Trvuax, Wholesale Druggists. Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure istaken internally, acting directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Price, 7ic. per bottle. Sold by ail Druggists. Testimonials free. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best.—.4d7/, 





Personally Conducted Tours via Pennsylvania Railroad. 
SEASON OF 1899-1900. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces the follow- 
ing Personally-Conducted Tours for the season of 1899 and 1900 : 

Mexico and California.—A forty-five-day tour will leave New 
York, Philadelphia and Harrisburg February 13, Fourteen days 
will be spent in Mexico and eighteen in California. The party 
will travel over the entire route by the ‘‘ Mexico and California 
Spec al,’’ the finest train that crosses the continent. 

Florida.—Four tours to Jacksonville will leave New York 
and Philadelphia January 23, February 6 and 20 and March 6, 
The first three admit of a stay of two week in the ‘‘ Flowery 
State.’’ Tickets for the fourth tour will be good to return by 
regular trains until May 31, 1900. 

Old Point Comfort, Richmond and Washington.—Five tours 
will leave New York and Philadelphia February 3, March 3 and 
31, April 14 and 28. 

Old Point Comfort.—Six tours will leave New York and 
Philadelphia December 28, February 3, March 3 and 31, April 14 
and 28. 

Washington.—Six tours will leave New York and Philadel- 
phia December 28, January 18, February 15, March 15, April 
10 and May 3. 

For detailed information apply to Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York ; 860 Fulton street, 4 Court street, Brook- 
lyn ; 789 Broad street, Newark, N. J., or George W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia.—Adv+. 








Faster Than Ever to California. 


‘«' The Overland Limited,’’ Chicago, Union Pacific and North- 
Western Line, leaves Chicago daily 6.30 P. M., arrives San 
Francisco afternoon third day and Los Angeles next morning. 
No change of cars, all meals in dining car. Buffet, smoking 
and library cars, with barber. The best of everything. ** The 
Pacific Express’’ leaves Chicago daily 10.30 P. M., with first- 
class and through tourist sleepers to California. Personally 
conducted excursions every Thursday. [Illustrated pamphlet 
describing fully this wonderful state sent free on application to 
Chicago and North-Western Railway. H. W. Beyers, 601 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa.—Advi, 
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Hon.D.J. Brewer, Justice of U.S. Supreme Court, 
says: “I commend it to all as the one great stand- 
INTERNATIONAL | *"¢sutherity.” 
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word sought; in accuracy of definition; in effect- 
ive methods of indicating pronunciation ; in terse 
and comprehensive statements of facts and in 
practical use as a working dictionary. 
Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 


G. & C. Metriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
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eign Phrases, Prof. Loisette’s Memor Ty 
System, ‘The Art of Never Forge ‘ete., 
etc. This wonderful little book bound in a neat 
cloth a and sent postpaid for $0.25. Full 
Leather, gilt edge, $0.40, paid. Order at 
once. Send for our ee boo catalogue, free. 
Address all orders 
THE WERNER COMPANY, 
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CATARRH. 
BLANCHARD'S 3225 nti. 
ANTISEPTIC CATARRH POWDER 


And Blanchard’s Catarrh Jelly is an 
excellent treatment. 





Endorsed Re hysicians and recommended 
by Editors of ding Periodicals. 

Cures Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Headache, 
Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Ha Fever, Asthma, 
Bronchitis and Irritation of the Air Passage. Is 
also of great value in Croup and Inflammation 
of the Larynx. 


Testimonials: 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Oct. 2, 1898. 
**T ordered from you a few weeks ago an 
Inhaler outfit. It helped me wonderfully. I 
went home two weeks ago and found = ‘son 
suffering from Catarrh, so I gave him my In- 
haler. I want you to send me another one. Find 
enclosed postage for same. I believe it will cure 


me.”’ 
W. D. DAVIDSON, 906 Market Street. 





Oapgn, UTagx, Oct. 18, 1898. 


‘*T have received your Roheler and find that it 
gives potitively good service 


WILLIAM GLASMAN, Editor The Standard. 
New WuHatcom, WasxH., Jan. 22, 1899, 


= Morton used your Inhaler and Oatarrh Cure, 

I think it is helping me more than anything I 

ever took before. I have persuaded two of my 

friends to let me send for them too. This place 

out here is the worst I ever saw for Catarrh. The 

climate is so damp and there are only a few peo- 
je who do not have some form of Catarrh. 
hanking you once more, I remain,”’ 


MISS A WALLACE. 
Price of Complete Outfit, postpaid, $1.00. 


Every box contains a guarantee to be as 
represented, to cure Catarrh, or money refunded 
to purchaser, 


Get two of your friends to order 
with you, remit us $2.00 and we F 
will mail you one pes eessentnenntenadl 
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NTER, made 
from an extra fine and 
heavy all wool black o: 

genuine Rariton Bea- 

pbs cloth, 27 inches long, very full sweep, 13-inch upper 
extra full. Upper cape and large storm collar, beauti- 
fully trimmed with blaek Baltic seal fur; upper cape 
trimmed with three rows and collar with two rows of 
fine mohair braid; cloth button ornaments. This cape is 
Que tailor made throughout and ¢ soaaes to capes that sellat 
more than double the price. Write for free Cloak Catalogue. 
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The American’s 
Special Clubs 


It is highly er ges mes that all straight Popu- 
list rs shall obtain the largest possible 
circulations. To help secure this we have made 
al arrangements which enable you to get 
Regence papers at the very minimum cost. 
ar subscription price of THE AMERI- 
can is $2.00 per annum. We now offer to send 
it, together with any one of the ane eg named 
papers, for the amount stated capeee S the name 
of each paper respectively, to 
THE REPRESENTATIVE, (ignatius Don- 


nelly) 
THE SOUTHERN “MERCURY, (Milton 
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THE MISSOURI WORLD, (Paul J. Dizon) 1.15 
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denhamer) - 1.55 
GEORGIA. TRIBUNE, (Ww. J at 1,40 
THE BUTLER FREE PRESS—M Rid 
mg Giticaeo SENTINEL, (Leonidas wd 
HE PEOPLE'S MESSENGER, (Frank j 
Burkitt) 1.55 








Another Offer. 


We will send THE AMERICAN and THE 
REPRESENTATIVE (Ignatius Donnelly's 
paper), together with any one of the following 
a amed papers, for the amount stated opposite 
the name of each paper respectively, to wit :— 


with 
THE i SOSreseRES MERCURE, Gliitos: 


- $2. 
THE A MISSOURI WORLD, eh Dixon) 1.85 
THE DALTON HERALD—Ga., (J. A 
denhamer) - 
GEORGIA TRIBUNE, (W. J. Henning) - - 2.10 
THE tain FREE PRESS—Moa., (W. 


s 


s 
BR 


O. Atkeson) = = © © = = 2,00 
THE CHICAGO SENTINEL, (Leonidas 
Conne - . - - - - - 1.80 
THE PEOPLE'S MESSENGER, (Frank 
Burkitt) 7% “1.9 €¢. = ° oe 
Other Combinations. 
THE AMERICAN 
THE SOUTHERN rg ada $1.85 
THE MISSOURI WORL, 
THE AMERICAN 
THE DALTON HERALD \ $2.05 
THE BUTLER FREE PRESS 
THE AMERICAN, for six months 
club of five, $2.75 
club of ten 5.00 
THE AMERICAN, for pe Raw a 
club of five, $5 00 
as of ten 8.008 
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BRIEFER NOTICES, 


Nooks aud Corners of Old New York. By CHARLES HEMSTREET. Illus- 
trated by E. C. Peixotto. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. §2. 


To the denizen of New York this book will be of special and 
absorbing interest, as also to the many who find recreation and 
delight in rummaging about the dusty corners of the past and 
reading the always quaint and often stirring stories they have to 
tell. And the Revolutionary sons and daughters will certainly 
not fail to find a foremost place for such a book as this, which 
they can cherish and debate over with all the ardent feelings that 
inspire their natures, their several orders and particularly their 
meetings. To more seriously consider the volume, so attractive 
in cover, illustration and entire get up, we may say that in it the 
author takes up one after another all the points of historic interest 
in New York, both those which yet remain as heirlooms from the 
past, and those which have long since given place in the march 
of metropolitan civilization to twenty-eight story sky-scrapers 
and more lowly dump heaps made measurably presentable by a 
capping of not over clean paving stones. The author has done 
his work conscientiously, thoroughly and evidently in that spirit 
of reverential pride which is always taking. 


** 


A Group of Old Authors. By CLYDE Furst. Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobs & Co. fr. 





In this attractive and dainty little volume Mr. Furst has 
done a commendable piece of work, in that he has brought to 
light some bits of old English literature which else would like to 
have been forgotten. The book is in no sense a deep or exhaus- 
tive study, but is, in truth, what we might term a literary 
holiday excursion into unknown and out of the way climes, con- 
ducted under the auspices of Clyde Furst. We are especially 
pleased to see Dr. John Donne again brought to life, for even 
though the recognition of this truly great man is a little tardy, a 
study of ‘‘the greatest wit, though not the greatest poet of our 
nation,’’ as John Dryden has it, should certainly be a beneficial 
one. Mr. Furst’s essay on ‘‘ The Beowulf,’’ which he introduces 

s ‘‘the oldest English poem,”’ an assertion in direct opposition 
to those who affirm that the poem came direct from the continent 
and therefore can hardly be claimed as English, is to our mind 
the strongest one in the book. 

* 

4 Knight of King’s Guard. By EWAN MARTIN. Boston: L C. Page 

& Co. $1.50. 


A good story and well told is this of love and adventure, set 
during the reign of Edward III. and his good wife the Queen 
Phillipa. The story, introducing all the great characters of the 
day and reproducing the well known events of Edward’s war on 
France, adds additional interest to the romance. Mr. Martin 
shows no mean ability as a character sketcher, for his Queen 
Phillipa, King Edward and particularly his Black Prince, victor 
of Poitiers, are exceptionally true to life and in accordance with 
the truth and facts of history. Ewan Martin as yet is unknown 
to the world at large, but if his present work can be accepted as 
a criterion of what we may expect in the future, he is destined to 
win a worthy position in the niche of fame, granted to those who 
have established themselves as public favorites. It is a real 
pleasure to read such a fresh and spirited tale. The get up of 
the book is in good taste and a credit to the publishers. 

* 


Story of the Huguenots. By F. A.Mann. St. Augustine, Fla.: Mann & 
Mann. 50 cents. 


Of the many dark and dreary chapters of history none stand 
forth in a brighter light than the story of the French Huguenots. 
Man’s inhumanity to man has never been shown in all its wicked 
and loathsome phases so well as in religious differences. Often a 
naturally mild and gentle people will turn into a nation of fiends, 
with all the brutish instincts developed, at the first sign of religious 
revolt. The march of Christianity, far from following the path 
of peace and love laid down by its Founder, has in nearly every 
case been marked by bloodshed and hatred, intolerance and nar- 
row-mindedness. Early in the sixteenth century quite a body of 
poor Huguenot wanderers settled on the virgin and fertile shore 
of Florida. That warm and luxuriant southern clime seems to 
have acted as a spiritual balm and from the first we see these 
Frenchmen living in amity and brotherhood, one with another, 
and in completely cordial relations with the savage. But this 
state of affairs was not to last. An ill wind blew a Spanish fleet 
to their colony and ended with the massacre of the Huguenots at 
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Compound Oxygen. 3 el 


It has been in use for more than twenty-five 
ears. itiswelltried. Thousands have testi- 
ed to its wonderful curative powers. Hundreds 
of physicians have used it in their prr.ctice; and 
are warm in praise of it. It can be used at home 
without interfering with one’s business or em- 
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Che Cable is Spread. 


True reformers must, can, should contribute this much. Mail 
five one-cent stamps to Dr. H. B. Fay, 41 Washington Ave. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

You will get a little book, with arguments for our Position, 
Platforms, National and State Plans o Organization, with FULL 
DIRECTIONS FOR FORMING CLUBS. “You will also get blank pages for use of your 

club. You will thus start a circulating Itbrary, reflecting the views ret very voter of every 
political eaty in will precinct. Every voter will receive it. 

Your Micke! will save true men otherwise lost. There has never been anything like 
tnis. No political method so novel; none so successful. It well befits the only party that 
has ever offered our people full liberty, equal rights and united omer. t Le vers 
these goods before election. It makes no promiscit does not an re 
sistit. It is suitable for any state. 

9 Will you, in 1900, be one of the proud victors who can say, “It wasmy aia that first 
sounded the death-warrant, in my precinct, of both old party machines, or rather of the 
same machine bearing two different names.” 
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Fort Caroline and the loss of Florida to the Bourbons. This is 
the story Mr. Mann tells in such a glowing and impassioned way. 
The old French blood still cries aloud for vengeance and the 
author does not hesitate to let it speak in the narrative. His 
work is a most worthy one, presenting with some detail a chapter 
of early American history not generally known. His love for 
Florida is as great as it is beautiful and should materially assist 
the sale of the book in his native state. 


* 


Live Questions. By JOHN P. ALTGELD. Chicago: Geo. S. Bowen & Son. 


This, a somewhat imposing tome of over a thousand pages, 
is a collection of the productions (papers, speeches, messages, 
etc.) of the author, ‘‘ both as an individual and as Governor of 
Illinois.’’ In one sense no man is better known than ex-Governor 
Altgeld, certainly none has been more severely criticized, mis- 
understood and even villified than he, and none has more courage- 
ously acted up to what he believed to be right. We do not agree 
with him in all things, but we do believe him to be honest in his 
convictions, we feel that his heart is in true sympathy with the 
downtrodden and unfortunate of mankind, that he has worked 
unselfishly to uphold the right as he was given to see the right 
and to support and advance those grand principles upon which 
are founded the governmental theory of our country, the land of 
his adoption. It is needless to go into the subject matter con- 
tained in this book, because Governor Altgeld’s position and 
methods are well known to everyone who cares to know them. 
We end by quoting a few sentences which we take the liberty of 
picking out and piecing together—sentences which express a 
thought that should be constantly uppermost in the mind of every 
believer in democratic government. ‘‘ Weare inacrisis. The 
liberties of a mighty people are at stake. I donot ask you to 
. join the Democratic party. I do not ask you to join the silver 
Republican or the Peoples party. I do not even ask you to leave 
your own party (Republican). It is hard to sever the associa- 
tions of a lifetime and face the sneers of thoughtless or shallow 
4 acquaintances—but I do ask you to be men, and to act the part 
of men. And when you are convinced that a certain policy or 
$ course of conduct is wrong, I do ask you to show sufficient moral 
courage to vote against that wrong.” 


ad 
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A SPLENDID SIN. By Grant Allen. Pp. 273. New York: F. M. Buckles 
& Co. $1. 


A WARD oF THE Kinc. A Romance. By Katharine S. Macquoid. Pp. 
328. New York: F. M. Buckles & Co. $1.25. 


ENGLAND ; Picturesque and Descriptive Reminiscences of Foreign Travel. 
By Joel Cook. 2 Vols. Pp. 402-412, illustrated. Philadelphia : 
Henry T. Coates & Co. §5. 


; Our Fors at Hog. By Hugh H. Lusk. Pp. 297. New York: Double- 
day & McClure Co. §1. 


THE PooR PLUTOCRATS. By Maurus Jékai. Translated by R. Nisbet 
Bain. Pp. 423. New York: Doubleday & McClureCo. §1.25. 


EXERCISES IN SPANISH COMPOSITION. By J. D. M. Ford. Pp. 48. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 35 cents. 


GOETHE’S PorEMS. Selected and edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 


Charles Harris. Pp. 286. Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. go cents, 
PASTELS OF MEN. By Paul Bourget. Translated by Katharine Prescott 
ry Wormeley. Pp. 433. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


Two PILGRIMS’ PROGRESS. From Fair Florence to the Eternal City of 
Rome. By Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Pp. 181, illus- 
trated. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. The Man of the People. By Norman Hapgood. Pp. 
433. NewYork: The Macmillan Company. §1.50. 


WABENO THE MAGICIAN. By Mabel Osgood Wright. Pp. 346, illustrated. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. §1.50. 


CHRIST IN ART. By Joseph Lewis French, Pp. 267, illustrated. Boston : 
L. C. Page & Co. §2. 


THE NATIONAL MusIC OF AMERICA, and Its Sources. By Louis C. 
Elson. Pp. 326, illustrated. Boston: L.C. Page &Co. §1 50. 
IMPERIALISM AND LIBERTY. By Morrison I. Swift. Pp. 491. Los 

Angeles, Cal. : The Ronbroke Press. $1.50. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By Annie Fields ‘The Beacon Biographies.’’ 
Pp. 136. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents 


LITTLE BEASTS OF FIELD AND Woop. By William Everett Cram. Pp. 
261, illustrated. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co, $1.25, 


LyRICS OF BROTHERHOOD. By Richard Burton. Pp. 75. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. §r. 


THINGS AS THEY ARE. By Bolton Hall, with an Introduction by George 
D. Herron. Pp. 293. Boston: Small, Maynard & Ce. $1.25. 
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To Whom It May Concern. 


Strong words of tndorsement for Pe-ru-na, and for the manufacturers of 
Pe-ru-na, from prominent officials of tts home etty. 


Hon. Samuel L. Black, Mayor of Columbus, O.,whose 
picture adjoins this paragyaph, writes the follow- 
ing letter: 























EXECUTIVE Dept., City oF COLUMBUS. 
To whom tt may concern: 

I can most cheerfully recommend Pe-ru-na 
as of the very greatest possible berefit in cases 
of catarrh and other diseases of the mucous 
membrane. ‘hisremedy hasestablished itself 
in the minds of the people as of the greatest 

possible worth and genuineness. Ihaveknown 
Dr. Hartman for a number of years, and am 
pleased to say that he is one of the leading citi- 
zens of this city, a man of the very highest standing 
and character in the community. 

Respectfully, SAMUEL L. BLACK. 


Col. Arthur L. Hamilton, commanding officer of 
the Seventeenth Infantry Ohio National Guard, 
whose residence is at 309 West First Avenue, 
Columbus, O., bears witness to the efficiency 
of Pe-ru-na. Here is Colonel Hamilton's letter 
and picture. 
CoLtumbBus, O., May 18, 1897. 
Dr. S. B. Hartman. 
DEAR Srr:—Besides having the merits of Pe-ru-na 
so fully demonstrated in my family, I have anum- 
ber of friends who have taken it for catarrh and 
stomach trouble, and all unite in praising it. Asa 
remedy for summer and winter catarrh I can fully 
recommend it. Artuur L. HaMILton. 


From the Hon. Samuel J. Swartz, Police Judge, 
Columbus, O. 
STATE OF OHIO, 
SurreME Court Law LIBraryY, 
CoLumBus, O., Nov. 12, 1897. 


Pe-ruena Medicine Co., Columbus, O. 


Gentlemen:—The result of using Pe-ru-na 
has been so gratifying to me that I cannot but 
congratulate you on the success of your remedy. 

Your high standing in the business community, and 
the worth of the gentlemen conducting this great enterprise, prepared me to 
expect a meritorious article only, from your establishment, but its real worth 


is best demonstrated by its use. Respectfully, SAMUEL J. SwAaRTz. 
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SEND US ONE DOLLAR 


Cut this ad. out and send to us with $1.00, and we willsend you this NEW 
IMPROVED ACHE QUEEN PARLOR ORGAN, by freight €, 0. D., subject to 
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ed by others. Such an offer was never made 
BA EA VEEN} = one Sf theron DURLELE 18D SWEETEST 
NED instruments ev From the illustration shown, which 
is engraved direct from stare iat can form some idea ofits 
beautiful appearance om solid quarter sawed 
oak, antique finish, handsome! tedandornamen 
latest 1899 style. THE ACHE cece ie is 6 feet 5inches high, 
#2 inches long, 23 inches wide and weighs 350 pounds. Con- 
tains 5 octaves, 11 stops, as follows: Diapason, Principal, 
Dulelana, Melodia Celeste, Gremene, Bass Coupler, Treble 
Coupler, Diapason Forte 2 Fe ne 
1 Tone Swell, 1 Grand Organ Swell, 4 a8 Orches Toned 
——- Pipe Quality Reeds, 1 Set of 87 Pore Beeet Melodie 
it of 87 Charmingly Brilliant ay Reeds, 1 Set of 
Be nad mck Mellow Smooth Diapason Reeds, of 24 rleala 
Soft Melodious Principal Sects. THE ac ME UEEN ac- 
tion consist of the celebrated Newell Reeds, which are only 
used in the highest grade instruments; fitted with Ham- 
mond Couplers and Vor Humana, also best Dolge ped 
leathers, etc., bellows of the it rubber cloth, api ¥ 
bellows stock and finest leather in valves. 
ACME QUEEN is furnished with a 10x14 beveled 
plate French mirror, nickel plated pedal frames, 
and pom see 3 modern improvement. We furnish free a hand- 
‘an stool and the best organ instruction book published. 


GUARANTEED 25 YEARS. Quinn ok ACHE 


AN we 

issue a written acing 2-year guarantee, by the 
s and conditions of which if SF. part naive out 
we repair it free of charge. Try it one pe de ond 
we will refund your money if yon are not pe tly 
wii nod a r sbeee or, ane yi be cold ot 881. is 


OUR RELIABILITY IS ESTABLISHED ft we 


not dealt with us ask your neighbor about Ao kA 
the pet geen of this paper or Metropolitan National ™ ) 
Corn Ex Nat. Bank, Chicago; or German Exchange Bank, Ne w Yo! pxprese 
company in Chi om ps e have aeapital o over $700,000.00, occup: entire one of the largest business blocks in 
Chicago, and employ nearly 2,000 people in our own building. WK SELL ORGANS AT $22.00 and up; PIANOS, $115.00 
up; also everything in musical instruments at lowest “ere Maseess Write ned free special organ fiend 

and musical instrument catal lable. —Eaitor 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK a co. (ine.), Fulton, Desplaines and Wayman ste. Sts., CHICAcO. iLL. 
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